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(SRYSTAL PALACE.—The SATURDAY 
SO REnTS will RE-CCOMMENCE SATURDAY, 27rn 


(1 HO LOGY._KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON 








N.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 
a COURSE of WEDNESDAY EVENING LECTURES on 
GEOLOGY, from Eight to Nine; First Lecture, January 24. 
Fee, £11s. Anda more EXTENDED COURSE on WEDNES- 
DAY and FRIDAY MORNINGS, from Nine to Ten; First 
Lecture, Friday, January 26. Course will be continued 
Text-Book, the New Edition of “‘ Lyell’s Elements of 





till May. | 
Sener: R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
YEOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 


J UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — Professor 
MORRIS will COMMENCE his LECTURES on THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 25, at 4.15 p.w. To be continued on Tuesdays and 
"Thursdays at the same hour. Fee, 2l. 2s.; or for both Courses, 
iv. 7s., exclusive of College fee, 

CHAS, C. ATKINSON, 
retary to the Couneil. 


Toy 
NIVERSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 
WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 
the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B.; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 
or Eastern Languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Ednca- 
tion in all Branches, and the most careful special attention is 
paid to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 
Service Examinations, and the a Arts Examinations 
for Law and Medical Students.—For all Particulars, apply to 
the Rev. W. Krrxvs, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke Newington, 
London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 


HEMISTRY, HEAT, ELECTRICITY, 
/ and MAGNETISM.—Mr. TRIBE, late of St. Thomas's, is 
now at liberty to commence his usual COURSE of LECTURES 
at Public or yate Schools, or to prepare Gentlemen for the 
various Competitive Examinations, Military, Naval, and Civil, 








Address: LONDON SCHOOL of EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
149 Great Portland Street, W. 


{HEMISTRY. -—— PUPIL - ASSISTANT 

/ WANTED in the LABORATORY of one of the LONDON 
HOSPITALS. 

Apply to X Y, Office of Tur Reaper, 24 Tavistock Strect, 
Covent Garden. 





CLERGYMAN, M.A. CAMBRIDGE, 


.< experienced and successful in Tuition, and residing near 





Hichmond Park, reeeives PUPILS to Prepare for the Univer- 
sities; the various Competitive Examinations, &c.—Address, 
M.A., Messrs, Wits & Sorneram, Booksellers, 136 Strand, W C. 


\ ANTED, a GENTLEMAN of First-rate 
Literary and Business qualifications, thoroughly competent 
to take the ble MANAGEMENT of the EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT of an extensive PUBLISHING HOUSE. To 
a Gentleman fully qualified, a Liberal Salary will be given.— 
Address, giving Particulars of Qualifications and past | 


Kx ence, to S Q, care of Mesars, Eiccm & Hocomnre 
Solleltors, 13 Bedford Row. London, We. ™ — 











YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VIL NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mrr. 
ears (Proprietor of the — eo Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, ngton Green, W. 

New pee! any Been poe by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most rious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 
und is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Railway 
of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 
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AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Limitrep). 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies absolutely indisputable and indefeasible. 





Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 
Tarte A, with Prortrs. 
Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 




















at death. 
oo y —- o> ais re 
Age) Premium. lage Premium. ‘ase Premium. |Age} Premium. 
a a — —_ 
£s. a. | £8. 4. | £s. a. £a. d. 
11 3} 270 |} 220 |, 477 


20 | 6 0 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Every description of Property insured against loss by fire. 





No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 


Acents Waxtep. Apply to Chief Otfice. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid 3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property at 
home and abroad at moderate rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


All Policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the 
duty to 1s. 6d. per Cent., whether covering Buildings, Furniture, 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee , 





or Stock. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 
WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED (NON-TARIFF FIRE OFFICE). 


Curer Orricers—7 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; 
77 KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 


PAID CAPITAL, NEARLY £80,000. 





General Manager—ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, Esq., M.A. 


This Company is enabled to rate every special risk on its in- 
dividual merit, without reference to the average system of 
classification and rating adopted by all Tariff Offices. 


Prospectuses, Order Fo &c., may be obtained on applica- 
tion at either of the Chief Offices. ” 


CHARLES HARDING, Secretary. 
Registered Offices, 7 Waterloo Place, London. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealund, upon current terms with the respective Colonies 


WILLIAM PURDY, Moenager. 

London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 
SQUARE, 8.W.—A NEW EDITION ofthe CATALOGUE 
is JUST PUBLISHED, Comprising the Old Catalogue and 
Supplements Incorporated into One Alphabetical with 
many Additional Cross References, an Index to the Collection 
of Tracts, and a Classified Index of Subjects. In One Volume 
of 1,000 pages, royal 8vo, price 10s, 6d. to Members of the 
Library; 15s. to Non-Members. Terms of Admission to the 


Library, 3. a-year ; 2/. a-year, with Entrance-fee of 6/.; or Life 
Subscription, 26/7. 





ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
pt TEREST, without the expense of Life Assurance or Pre- 
liminary fees.—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 
PANY Udmtted) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
myable by instalments, upon onal security, bills of sale, 
Fepostts of deeds, leases, &u. ; abeolute reversions, warehousing 
of , or dock warrants, Persons desirous of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 


years. Bills discounted. Forms gratis . Tavistock Street 
Covent Garden, W.C. xf HARVEY. Secretary. 











A VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF BOOKS AND MANU- 
oe oe OF A HIGH AND AN INTERESTING 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Pro vy and Works Ilastrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 


21 Welli mn Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, 26th 
JANUARY, 1866, and Three following Days, at One . o'clock 
recisely, a VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of BOOKS and 
ANUSCRIPTS, including the LIBRARY of the late T. 
THOMSON, Esq., ty r for Scotland, and Editor 
of several of the Bannat b Books, com ng Early 


Clu 

English Versions of the Hely Scriptures, of Great ty; Rare 
Testaments (including a Magnificent Specimen of Embroidered 
Binding); King Edward the Sixth’s First Book of Common 
Prayer ; Fine Missals, Breviaries and H Enriched with 
Brilliant Iuminations; Chronicles and Rare ; Privately 
Printed and Illustrated Books ; Curious Works relating to 
America; a very Si and Extensive Collection of Pieces 
Written by Cotton Mather; « Memorable Volume with the 
Autc h of Milton ; Historical, Topographical, and Archmo- 
logi ks; Works of Bewick and ie Series of 
Bannatyne, Maitland. and Spalding Club Pub! cottons ; Rare 
and Interesting Heraldic and other Manuscrip including, 
Be ie Ana aes Cueanten te ea es 

e ng the Life of the U una : vre 
des Cas des Nobles Hommes et Femmes Malheureux ; Cook's 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Endeavour, Manu- 
script, with his Autograph Signature; and some -inte- 
resting —_———-_ Letters of Lord n, many contaiaing 
Passages that have never been Printed, &c., ke., &e. 

May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt 
of Four Stamps. 





THE VALUABLE BOTANICAL & SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE DR. LINDLEY, Pu.D., F.R.8,, F.L.S., &e. 


R. J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by 
AUCTION, by Order of the Executors, at his Great 

Rooms, 38 Ki Street, Covent Garden, an ne ee 
VERY VALUABLE ANICAL LI Y of 
DR. LINDLEY, Pu.D., F.R.S., &. The above con- 
tains a very complete Series of nearly all the Botanical 
knom, and the greater, part elegant bound ond ry perfect 
condition ; together with a large num other Works on 
Scientific and General Literature. 


Catalogues are , and the Day of Sale ann 
future Aavertaemenee. datrriaer 
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HROMO-LITHOGRA PHS.—A 1 


variety of all the new Chromo-Lithogra varying in 
from 5s, to three guineas each. pbs, - 


T. M‘LEAN, 7 Haymarket, next the Theatre. 








PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—is., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
ee or BLUE ENVELOPES—A4s. 61, 0s, 6d., and 7s, 6d. per 


’ 


CHEAP BUFF ditto for CIRCULARS—2s, 6d. and 3s. per 1,0 0. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—t1s. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Ink Stationery 


Cabine Bo Pr Scal 
Civ wetile Gwen Zerpon ees” “mums Poor 





LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


A SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 

os et ge of FEURVARY, 

Warn pe io Bes, Esq., President of the fovai Astronomical 
ety, &c., &e. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Vy HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

~ Ry of Senevdlent tntentings ah — 
Boox or Tyres, and by FF applica- 
tion, by Ricuanp Banrerr, 13 Lane, Londoa. + 
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ARD’S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 


Dozen, Fit ror a Gentieman’s Tanre. Bottles and 
Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
Piccadilly. 

SAMPLES SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 


CHARLES WARD & SON 


* (Established upwards of a Century), 
1 CHAPEL STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 





PECIAL NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA.— 
All Prices ane Reduced Sixpence per Pound. Strong to 
Black Tea, 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., to 3s. per pound. The most 
delicious Black Tea the World produces is now only 3s, 6d. per 
Beene. Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d, 
ILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8 King William Street, City, 
London, E.C. A Price Current free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all gone Carriage Free, by their own 

within eight miles, and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices, 

Carriage Free to any railway station or market town in eolend 
if to the value of 40s, 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no Agents or any connexion with 
any House in Worcester or Swansea, 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homco- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medicai Profession generally, 
recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all beverages. 
When the doctrine of Homceopathy was first introduced into 
this country there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa 
either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the 
nut was either supplied in the crude state, or so unskilfully 
manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS, of London, 
Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the year 1839, to turn 
his attention to this subject, and at len succeeded, with the 
assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce 
an article pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stomach. 


For general use EPPS’ COCOA is distinguished as an invigo- 
rating, grateful Breakfast Beverage, with delicious aroma. Dr. 
Hassall, in his work, “* Adulterations of Food,” says : ‘* Cocoa 
ae = poret bn Fd —— — oa 3 every 

ent necessary e gro and sustenance of the y. 
gel As a nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than 
either coffee or tea.”—Directions.—_Two teaspoonfuls of the 

wder ina breakfast-cup filled up with boiling water or milk. 

-lined, 3lb., ab. and llb. packets. Sold by epesers, confec- 

d emists. Each packet is labelled ‘J. Epps, 

Hom ic Chemist, 112 Great Russell Street ; 170 Piccadilly; 
and 48 eedle Street 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
ls prepared solely by Lea & Perrys. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
fpoatons, snd should see that Lea & Pexrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 


Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwett; Messrs. Barciay 
& Son, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a delightful and lasting fragrance UF using the 
celebrated UNI SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 
6d, each, manufactured by 


J. ©. & J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 





1L of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
roved to be applicable in all cases of Chronic and painful 
‘curing Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, ¢arbuncles, Boils, oveling, &c. In 
bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
principal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only of REW and co., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 


i, i we ee, Ge ee 
DISCOVERED BY DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Admited by the Profession to be the most valuable Medicine 
ever introduced. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated in Court that Dr. 
J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor. Consequently 
all other compounds under the name of Chlorodyne must Be 
SPURIOUS. 

Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and 
J. T. Davenport that Chlorodyne was the only Medicine of any 
use in Cholera, 

COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, &c., 
ARE IMMEDIATELY RELIEVED. ‘ 

The immense demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the 
price ; it is now sold in bottles, 1s. 1}d., 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. Collis 
Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government stamp. Overwhelm- 
ing medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: 
JI. T. DAVENPORT, 








\ 383GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scrap uired. P ’ 
Frenp’s Improved. Patent Hard, Snaffiees ber Candle 
is Se.r-rrrrine, Clean, Safe, and Economical, Burning to the 
end, Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 
for Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Also, Frevp’s catznnatev Unirep Service Soar T and 
P. P. 
Parent anarring Caxpits, a8 supplied toHER MAJESTY'S 























NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
re ee and Embroidery; will do all kinds of Do- 


mestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an 
hour ; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis, 
All Machines Warranted. 
lllustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS, 





135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, ‘ere 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and defy 
competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted 
in London at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Srreev, GROSVENOR 
SQuaRE. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES, 


EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


R 

M 9 Grosvenor Srreet, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL 'I EETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 
= to the rere teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
he reach of all. 


Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
»lete enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name, 


“ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 


OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND (Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
yatient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 
Bonsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5to 25 Guineas, 
wairanted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide ‘* Lancet.” 


Daily attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull: 10 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 


Scarborough. 
- “OBSERVE.” 


Established 18230. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





INDIGESTION. 


TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC,— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 


Fscp. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 
Love: a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor ot “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book before.”— 
Ttlustrated Times. 

“It wili everywhere, among all classes, and at all seasons, be 
welcome. .. . These beautiful pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”— 
British Standard. 

London: ¥. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practical 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions in 
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Revised Edition, pp. 220, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 


MAR, for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. B. H. Kexxepy, 
D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 


Also, by the Rev. Dr. Kexxxpy, Latest Editions. 


THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER; First 
Latin Lessons from the Author's Elementary Latin Grammar. 2s. 


LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on Etymo- 
logical Principles, as an Exercise-Book and First Dictionary. 3s. 


FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tiro 
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SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, Palestra 
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mar. 


PALASTRA STILI LATINI ; Materials for 
Translation into Latin Prose, progressively arranged. 6s. 


LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili 
Latini, Examples from the best Authors. 4s. 6d. Key, 7s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR; the Eton Rudiments in 
Latin, with a few Corrections and a New Syntax. 4s. 6d. 


PALASTRA MUSARUM, Materials for 
Translation into Greek Verse, progressively arranged, 5s. 6d. 


SHREWSBURY GREEK VERSES, Pro- 
gressive Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii, 8vo. 8s. 


VIRGIL’S WORKS, with Virgilian Syntax 
and English Notes. [Tn the press. 
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pletion. 
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A GREEK ENGLISH LEXICON, 


compiled by Hexry Georce Lipprit, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church ; and Rozserrt Scorr, D.D., Master of Balliol College. 
Fifth Edition, revised and augmented. 


Also, the Eleventh Edition, in square 12mo, price 7s. 6d., 


A LEXICON, Greek and English, Abridged 
from Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. 


Oxford: At the UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row ; and 
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THE REV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 


Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. cloth, and Key (for Tutors and 
Students), price 2s. 6d., 


A MANUAL of GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION, for the Use of Schools. By Henry 
Muserave Witkins, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. 

_ By the same Author, New Editions. 


A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for 
the Use of Schools. Sixth Edition, price 4s. Key, price 2s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended chiefly 
for the Middle Classes of Schools. Second Edition, price 4s. 6d. 
Key, for Schoolmasters and Tutors only, price 5s. 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, with a Preface ; 
in Use in Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby Schools. Revised 
Edition (being the Seventh), price 4s. 6d. 


*,.* Mr. WILKINS'’S other Greek and Latin Classical School- 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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LATIN PROSE EXERCISES ; Con- 
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LESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an 
Easy Introduction to the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. 
The Key is for Tutors only. 


“We think highly both of the plan and its exccution.”— 
Atheneum. 

“A most excellent and scholarly production, of which it 
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VALPYS LATIN DELECTUS, 
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Notes, and a new Lexicon. Edited by Joan T. Wuirr, 
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Joint-Author of White and Riddle’s “ Latin-English Dic- 
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SPAIN, PRIM, AND O’DONNELL. 


HOUGH a great many newspaper 
T readers in England have been under 
the impression that, for the last thirty 
years, Spain has enjoyed a Constitutional 
Government, yet this is only the swb modo, 
and after a peculiar fashion. Many of the 
forms of a Constitutional Government 
Spain undoubtedly possesses ; but nearly all 
of the substance she wants—wants, waits, 
and pants for with all the grasping vivacity 
of a Southern organization. 

The Senate in Spain, which can only be 
compared to our Upper Chamber, is not, 
like our House of Lords, an independent 
body. It is composed of the grandees of 
Spain possessing a certain hereditary 
revenue—a class which, by marrying in 
and in for long centuries, has produced 
certainly the most effete, and undoubtedly 
the most Lilliputian, nobility in Europe, 
both in physical stature and _ intellect. 
There are not half-a-dozen of these 
grandees capable of holding “ discourse of 
reason,” and there is not one of them, 
whose title is a hundred years old, capable 
of defending the interests of his order 
either by tongue or by pen. Next come 
the archbishops and bishops as members 
of the Senate. Some few of these are 
men of distinguished, and two. or 
three of gentle birth; but the majority 
have risen from the humblest ranks, and 
nearly all of them are persons of little 
intelligence, of narrow minds, vulgar 
manners, and defective education. Nine 
out of every ten of them are bigoted ; five 
out of every ten are arrogant, if not ascetic 
or clownish in demeanour ; and scarcely 
two or three among the lot have the 
mother-wit to comprehend the exigencies 
of the era in which we live. They are, to 
a man, nearly out of joint with the time, 
and find no sympathizers, unless with the 
lowest members of the secular and regular 
clergy, or the humblest of the agricultural 
working peasantry. Even the small 
farmers and breeders (anaderos), though 
often moderately Carlist in political views 
and opinions, have little sympathy with 
the most bigoted of the Episcopacy and 
priesthood, and by no means share their 
antiquated political opinions or extreme 
Ultramontane views. The intelligent com- 
mercial men of Barcelona, numbering 
250,000 inhabitants ; of Seville, numbering 
152,000; of Valentia, numbering 145,000 ; 
of Granada, numbering 101,000; and of 
Saragossa and Cadiz, containing respec: 
tively 83,000 and 72,000 inhabitants, 
loathe the principles and politics of the 
clerical members of the Senate, and have 
no confidence in them. It is not that the 
Spaniards of the towns are wanting either 
in a sense of religion, or of reverence for 
sacred things ; but they dislike, close upon 
the approach of the twentieth century, 
the promulgation of the religious ideas 
of the fifteenth and the sixteenth . 
and they will not have the religious 
politics of Philip IL, or the inquisi- 
torial practices of T orquemada, revived 
in our time. Hence there is as little 
sympathy between the representatives of 
religion in the Senate as between the re- 
presentatives of the Grandezza. The Pre- 
sidents of Supreme Courts, sitting in right 
of their office, and the members of 
the Senate named by the Crown, excite as 
little reverence or respect among the mass 
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of Spaniards as grandees or bishops or 
archbishops ; and therefore it is only the 
| captains-general or marshals who have 
carved their own way to honour who in 
| any degree enlist the public sympathy. 
| They are all men who have raised them- 
| selves by the career of arms ; and, not- 
| withstanding the degrading materiality and 
money-grubbing of our age and time, the 
career of arms is still held in Spain, and 
generally throughout the Continent of 
Europe, as the highest and most honour- 
able career. But the captains-general in 
the Senate, the Dukes of Victory (Espar- 
tero), of Valentia (Narvaez), of Tetuan 











Concha), the Duke de la Torre, Serrano, 
and the Senators José Concha, Ros de 
Olano, and others, have all been, at one 
time or other, and several three or four 


Spanish public military conspiracy is really 
the normal and natural situation. The 
army knows this full well, and has known 
it for more than half a century. Civilians, 
too, know it full well, and have known it 
at least for three-and-thirty years, ever 
since the death of Ferdinand VII. The 
denunciations of Prim by the authorities 
have, therefore, not the slightest weight 


the Pyrenees ; and nobedy heeds them on 
this side, who knows anything of Spain. 
Why is this? Because neither Senate nor 
Cortes represent the people or the Spanish 
nation, or, in other words, faithfully mirror 
public opinion. The electors in the 349 
colleges are few, and the Government in- 
fluence, which is immense, is brought to 
bear on them with stringent severity. 
Spain, which in the olden time, centuries 
ago, was an aggregation of independent, self- 
regulating provinces and communities, is 
now a centralized despotical bureaucracy, 
pretty much after the model of Imperial 
France ; and the Captain-General, the Civil 
Governor, the Alquazil, the Police, and the 
other officials, are as potent as the Préfet, 
the Sous-Préfet, and the Maire among 
our neighbours. Corruption, cajolery, and 
intimidation are openly exercised. There 
is no such thing as independence tolerated 
at the elections. What with concessions 
of railways, of public works, of the work- 
ing of mines and quarries, and the appoint- 
ment of empleados both in the capital and 
the provinces, O’ Donnell has done as much 
to debauch and corrupt the Spanish nation 
and the electors as the corruptest and worst 
Minister of more civilized Governments. 
This syslem, begun antecedently to his 
Ministry, has now been going on for more 
than twenty years. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that in the face of such uninter- 
rupted and unabashed successes, the discre- 
ditable result of a series of Governments in 
succession, the Progresistas have latterly ab- 
stained from voting, and have not balloted 
for deputies. 


That they were wrong in 
so abstaining, no man in his senses in 
England can doubt ; but let it be remem- 
bered that very little more than seventy years 
have elapsed since Mr. Fox, in England, 
advised to his followers a policy of absten- 
tion, and personally withdrew himself 
from the House of Commons. Not half 
| a century ago, the late Earl Grey followed 
the example of his great master, and for 
some sessions ceased to appear in Parlia- 
ment. There is some palliation, therefore, 
if not excuse, for the conduct of Espar- 
tero, of Olozaga, of Prim, and others, in 
submitting to, if not in counselling, what 
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(O’Donunell), the Marquis of Douro( Manuel | 
and Prim, O’Donnell. 


is called Retraimento, or abstention at the 
elections. The machinery of voting is in 
the hands of Government empleados and 
officials, and, therefore, the Spanish elec- 
tor’s vote is not free. The deputies in the 
Cortes of Madrid represent the people of 
Spain in 1866 as little as the unreformed 
English Parliament of 1829 represented 
the people of England; and this is one 
of the reasons why the people look on 
with pleasure, rather than disapprobation, 
when a distinguished soldier like Prim 
pronounces against a system or a Govern- 
ment. As Espartero came to interrupt 
Ofalia and Cordova, so Narvaez came to 
interrupt, Espatero; O'Donnel, Narvaez ; 
All of these sol- 


diers, excepting always the last Pro- 





times, military conspirators ; so that for the | 





with army or civilians on the other side of | 


nouncer, Prim, has had his trial, and none 
of them for so long a series of years as 
O'Donnell. Under his protracted sway, 
things have grown from bad to worse ; and 
unless he be removed from office, good 
Parliamentary government in the Spanish 
Peninsula will become a “delusion, a 
mockery, and a snare.” His foreign policy 
in distant lands is bearing bitter fruits ; 
and his domestic policy, if not abruptly 
ended, may produce a civil war, san- 
guinary and protracted; while it is sure to 
_lead to commercial distress, panic, and 
|- disaster. 

Want of confidence, distrust and dis- 
may prevail in Madrid, according to the 
latest news ; and if the situation be pro- 
longed, no man can say what twenty-four 
hours may bring forth. It is plain to the 
most uninstructed person that the head of 
the Spanish Cabinet has not confidence in 
the Spanish army, and that he employs the 
artillery and engineers in keeping watch 
and ward over infantry and cavalry. 
Leopold O'Donnell, Duke of Tetuan, is 
unquestionably the most distinguished 
officer in the Spanish army, with the single 
exception of the Duke of Victory, and to 
what a pass must abuses, civil and military, 
have run when one so long in command 
and successfully leading troops can no 
longer manage them. The truth is, the 
administrative and governmental systems 
of Spain are rotten to the very core, and 
unless there be a speedy change of men 
and measures, there must be anarchy and 
civil war, and sections of the community 
may be, nay must be, sanguinarily arrayed 
against each other. Already blood has 
been shed in Barcelona, seven civilians 
having been shot down; and there has 
been more than one riot in the streets of 
Madrid. Cannon, by the last accounts, 
were placed in the Palacio de la Gober- 
nacion, yet the President of the Council 
of Ministers hesitated to bring to trial, 
or allowed to escape, two military ‘con- 
spirators. Meanwhile, the capital as well 
as Catalonia and Arragon, have been 
for fifteen days in a state of siege ; 
aun exceptional state of things, which we 
were told would come to an end in forty- 








eight hours. Prim has been seventeen 
days in the field without being taken, 
though his pursuers are always on his 
traces, yet never once confronting him or 
forcing him to an engagement. The Senate 
has been solicited to allow proceedings to 
be taken against this brilliant soldier, 
whom a brother officer and a marshal of 
Spain proclaimed a “ traitor and a coward.” 
Yet, ere proceedings are instituted, Prim 
may be master of the situation, and sit in 
the place now occupicd by Leopold 





O'Donnell, a man satiated with rank and 
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wealth, yet so stanchless in ambition and 
avarice as to be still unsatisfied. It is 
this selfish of one of a family who 
have been alternately Carlist and Chris- 
into, as served their purposes, which has 
risen the gorge of the Progresistas, and 
has procured secret, though undemonstra- 
tive, well-wishers to Prim from men of all 


es. 

A Manuel Concha Ministry would not 
mend the situation. Concha has disgraced 
himself by his ribald and scurrilous pro- 
clamation touching Prim. A marshal 
without the confidence, love, or respect of 
the army, and an intriguing politician 
without brains or resources, are not the 
materials wherewith to save a dynasty or 
a nation. There must, at least there 
ought to, be a change of men and 
measures speedily. It may be that 
the Queen will find a spear and shield 
in the popularity, patriotism, and honesty 
of Espartero ; in the energy, administrative 
ability, sense, and vigour of Narvaez; or 
in the brilliant bravery and alluring quali- 
ties of the as yet untried politician but 
dashing Lieutenant-General Prim, who it 
is on the cards may possibly be created 
Captain-General and President of the 
Council, instead of being contumeliously 


cashiered. 
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FRANCE AND THE BOURBONS. 


The History of France under the Bourbons, A.v. 
1589—1830. By Charles Duke Yonge, Vols. 
1, 2. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

OME forty years ago, when the Bourbons 
were identified with the principles of 
government which led to the Holy Alliance, 

a reviewer in the Edinburgh wrote of the 

panegyrists of ‘‘ that hateful family,” that 

howe they were romantic upon the subject 
to enthusiasm, they failed to excite any pub- 
lic sympathy, and had all their romance to 
themselves. ‘‘ Among their number,” con- 


tinued the angry essayist, ‘‘ are to be found 
no Clarendons or Burkes; and the heavy 


of the anecdote-monger, the collector | 


of parallel passages, dc., are little calculated 
to captivate in an age somewhat too 
rational to be enamoured of a race remark- 
able for feebleness and bigotry.” 

We recall this little explosion from a 
feeling that the spirit of anathema which it 
breathes has told with fatal effect upon the 
Bourbons as subjects for English historical 
writers. ‘‘ Heaviness of page ” has clung to 
all the books relating to them that the Eng- 
lish press has sent forth. No Clarendon or 
Burke, or even Hume, has yet arisen to give 
life and interest to the story of a family that 
has played so important a part in the drama 
of modern history. It cannot be from lack 
of materials that our writers have failed to 
invest the subject with attraction. More 
probably, we think, the vast abundance of 
written and printed memoirs and histories 
which illustrate the reign of every king from 
Henri. Quatre to Charles Dix has over- 
whelmed the historical student, and paralysed 
his creative faculty as a writer. Mr. Crowe, 
in his History of Louis XVIII. and Charles 
X., and again in his History of France as far 
as it has gone, has laboriously put together 
most of the recorded facts concerning the 
Bourbon Kings of France, but then it is a 
weariness to the flesh to read his pages for 
long together. Mr. Yonge certainly grasps 
the subject with more firmness, and writes 
his narrative with terseness and clearness. 
Indeed, a necessity is laid upon him so to do, 
if he would compress into his plan the his- 
tory of France for 250 eventful years. One 
ee mag ey however, of this compression is 
that the history is deprived in too many pas- 
sages of those minute details which give 
dramatic interest to narrative, and arouse the 








attention of the reader by the vividness of 
the picture presented to his mind. In this 
respect Mr. Crowe is often more entertain- 
ing than Mr. Yonge. Take, for example, the 
account of the assassination of the Duke of 
Guise by command of Henry ITI., an event 
of tremendous moment to all the parties con- 
cerned. Mr. Yonge disposes of the matter 
thus curtly :— 


Henry, driven to utter despair, and seeing 
lainly that the next step might be his own 
aina deposition, bethought himself of the 
design which a few months before he had laid 
aside. He summoned Guise to an audience, and 
stationed a body of guards in the ante-room 
of his closet, who, as soon as the duke entered, 
fell upon him with their daggers and slew him. 


As a summary statement of what occurred, 
this is exact enough, but the reader loses 
that feeling of tragic interest which accom- 
panies the perusal of Henry’s preparations, 
days and weeks before, for the murder of a 
man whom he feared as well as hated. Mr. 
Crowe has not neglected this colouring, but 
relates how the door between the King’s 
closet and the Council Chamber was nailed 
up, so that access from the one room to the 
other was obtained only through narrow pas- 
sages and the king’s bedroom. Cells, too, were 
erected in an adjoining gallery, on the pre- 
text of accommodating certain Capuchin 
monks who were to assist Henry in his devo- 
tions, their real destination being to receive 
part of the king’s body guard on the day 
fixed for the assassination. These and minor 
details of the kind are not only excellent 
as a set-off to the gravity of history, making 
it pleasant to hear and read, but they 
really assist in the formation of opinions as 
to the character of the actors in great events, 
and, therefore, as to the origin and conse- 
quences of the events themselves. Call it 
melodramatic, but as long as facts are not 
falsified, the art of decorating history by the 
occasional introduction of minor details ought 
not to be neglected. 

In summing up the merits and demerits of 
the chief personages in his history, Mr. 
Yonge’s talent tells with considerable effect. 
The character of Henry IV. is delineated 
with excellent discrimination and force. The 
concluding paragraph will sufficiently indicate 
the spirit of the whole passage, which is too 
long for extract :— 


It is not always that men, in estimating the 
characters of others, are sufficiently charitable 
to fix their eyes almost entirely on their good 
points, and to shut them against their errors. In 
the few instances in which they have done so, 
they have still more rarely had so good an 
excuse as is afforded by Henry, who, if his utter 
disregard of all moral obligations, of even all 
decency, in the indulgence of his vices, forbid 
us to term him a good man, is, nevertheless, by 
his dauntless courage and fortitude, his princely 
humanity, his large-minded wisdom, his upswerv- 
ing patriotism, and the vast benefit his country 
derived from these his talents and public virtues, 
well entitled to the praise of a good and a great 
king. 

The very dryness of Mr. Yonge’s style, and 
its want of what artists call tone, gives a 
not inappropriate effect to his account of the 
grim and terrible Richelieu, and his ** weak 
and odious” sovereign, Louis XIII. How 
the axe was mercilessly used to bring down 
the noblest of the land, one after the other, is 
told with the sober equanimity, and let us 
add, the impartiality, of a judge, without 
pause and with little remark, but an occasional 
reprobation of the cruel vindictiveness of 
the powerful minister. The first volume ends 
with the death of Louis XILI., and so much 
does the merit of the book consist in the 
clearness and succinctness with which the 
facts are brought into one channel of narra- 
tive, that it is hardly possible to select a 
passage of peculiar interest, or displaying 
any of the eloquence of history. The 
writer’s opinion of Louis is of the lowest. 
He paths oe vol. 1 rather sententiously with 
these words :— 


To the commanding genius of Richelieu Louis 
owes it that posterity has not assigned him 
(Louis) a place among the worst of kings ; but 
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jon Pew a constitutional monarchy like that 
established among ourselves the posthumous 
reputation of a sovereign must, in a t 
degree, depend on the actions and wisdom of his 
councillors, an absolute monarch cannot be 
allowed to shine by a borrowed light. To say 
that such a prince was absolute over the rest of 
his subjects, but a slave to his minister, is to say 
that he was a nonentity ; and he whois such as a 
king can hardly fail to be worse as a man. 


We must be pardoned for here entering a 
mild protest against the opening paragraph 
of Chapter 6, in which the mention of 
Louis’s defective education is made the occa- 
sion of a eulogy pronounced upon the educa- 
tionists of ‘* our own fortunate Royal Family.” 
The sentiment applied to living personages 
however worthy, is out of place and in bad 
taste in the sacred domain of the history of 
the past. 

The second volume of the work is filled 
with the history of Louis XIV. The interest 
of the subject is great and various, and the 
writer warms as he proceeds. The history 
of the Fronde is given with much spirit. The 
names of Condé, Turenne, Louvois, Colbert, 
Le Tellier, Fouquet, alone suggest a world 
of pleasant reading, to say nothing of La 
Valliere, Montespan, and Maintenon. Then 
come the wars dear to English pride, in 
which Marlborough and Eugene humbled the 
Grand Monarque. The rise and fall of Jan- 
senism is well sketched, while the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, the emigration 
of the Huguenots, and the infliction of the 
Dragonnades, are condemned with that cold 
impartiality which will not ignore the cir- 
cumstances that may have occurred to the 
mind of Louis to justify his cruel and impoli 
tic conduct. 

The explanation of the mystery of the Man 
of the Iron Mask which Mr. Yonge adopts 
is that which Lord Dover introduced to 
English readers, namely, that the victim was 
Count Matthioli, Minister of the Duke of 
Savoy, who, after concluding with Louis an 
agreement for the sale to France of the 
strongho'd of Casal, mortally affronted the 
French king by betraying the secret to the 
Austrian Government, and who was kid- 
napped and imprisoned by the command of 
Louis. 

The connexion of Louis with his relatives, 
the Stuarts, necessarily occupies some space 
in the volume. It was once the fashion to 
draw a parallel between the Stuarts and the 
Bourbons as equally celebrated for their mis- 
takes and misfortunes. Mr. Yonge even 
finds a resemblance between Strafford and 
Richelieu, throwing in Chatham on the 
English side to make the balance even. 

Such comparisons are for the most part mis- 
leading, and they can never be very instruc- 
tive so long as the manners, habits, and in- 
stitutions of countries differ as much as do 
those of France and England. What parallel, 
for instance, can be found in English history 
for that strange scene of recrimination in the 
French Parliament between Gondi (De Retz) 
and his armed retainers on the one side, and 
the Prince of Condé and his adherents on 
the other? The termination of the scene is 
thus described :— 


As Gondi was descending towards the vesti- 
bule to bid his partisans retire, and was passing 
through a hell-caem folding doorway, De la 
Rochefoucault, who was standing by, suddenly 
closed the door, catching him by the neck be- 
tween the two portions, and calling loudly to 
ore kill him. Coligny refused, but there 
seemed likely to be no need of a weapon, 80 
nearly was Gondi choked by the pressure of the 
door, till at last Molé’s son and one or two of 
his friends pushed the duke back and extricated 
him from his danger. 


Mr. Yonge has vouchsafed us no pre- 
face or word of introduction as to the pro- 
bable length of his work, and we are all the 
more at a loss to guess how many volumes he 
may make of it, as that very expansive sub- 
ject, the French Revolution, occupies part of 
the reign of one Bourbon in fact, and infancy, 
according to the Royalist theory of a seven- 
teenth Louis, the reigns of two others. 
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BRITTON. 


Britton. The French Text carefully Revised, 
with an English Translation, Introduction, 
and Notes. By Francis Morgan Nichols, M.A., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, formerly 
Fellow of Wadham College. 2 Vols. (Oxford : 
Clarendor Press ; London : Macmillan.) 


OST readers of history are familiar with 
M the epithet bestowed upon King Edward 
L., on account of his reputed services to the 
jurisprudence of his country, but few are 
aware that the English Justinian left behind 
him a considerable treatise, written in his 
own name, upon our national laws. In look- 
ing at the handsome volumes before us, we 
cannot but express our obligation to the 
Oxford Press for presenting this venerable 
relic to the world in a form worthy of the 
origin which it claims. 

The treatise called, we can scarcely say 
known, by the name prefixed to this article, 
appears to have owed its origin to a desire 
on the part of Edward I. to convert the com- 
mon law of England into a written code, an 
object which has occupied so frequently, and 
with so little direct result, the attention of 
our jurists in later times. We cannot regret 
the early failure of this cherished purpose ; 
but the exertions of those who have laboured 
at various times with the same object have 
not been without fruit. It is well known 
that some of Bacon’s most interesting juridi- 
cal fragments were prepared with the view of 
assisting in a comprehensive design, conceived 
by King James IL., or by his Chancellor, of 
** reducing the law to brevity and certainty.” 
And ‘* Britton,” the result of Edward’s 
scheme of codification, presents us with a 
valuable picture of legal practice in the time 
of its author. 

Before the time of Edward L.,, the Latin 
language was almost universally employed in 
serious literary compositions. The legal 
treatises of Glanvill and Bracton are in 
Latin. ‘‘ Britton ” is the earliest work upon 
English law written in that language which 
continued thenceforward for so many cen- 
turies the established dialect of legal litera- 
ture, thé language in which Littleton com- 
posed his famous treatise upon Tenures, 
Plowden his ‘‘ Commentaries,” and Coke his 
*¢ Reports,” and which was not abandoned by 
our jurists until in its degraded form it had 
become an object of ridicule, and was at 
length laughed out of court by the mockery 
of Martinus Scriblerus, and the great cause 
of Stradling v. Stiles. It must not be sup- 
posed that the French of King Edward I. 
was a jargon as barbarous as that employed 
by the lawyers of the seventeenth century, or 
even by Littleton. The language used in the 
book, which Mr. Nichols’s publication enables 
us to read in its original form, appears to be 
a tolerable specimen of the French of the 
thirteenth century, resembling in its ortho- 
graphy and inflections the dialect which we 
find in the contemporary memoirs of St. Louis. 
In a merely philological point of view, the 
work possesses some interest, as exhibiting in 
a genuine form the language spoken by the 
higher classes of this country at the time 
when it was written. In connexion with 
the history of English law, it has a higher 
interest. 

The latter half of the thirteenth century 
was an era remarkable in art, philosophy, and 
jurisprudence. The same generation which 
conceived the design of Westminster Abbey, 
produced the opus majus of Roger Bacon and 
the Treatise of Bracton, the most important 
work on jurisprudence to which this country 
has given birth. The great Latin work of 
Henry de Bracton, or Bratton, was the pre- 
cursor and model of the French treatise of 
Edward I., and there is considerable proba- 
bility in the conjecture. of Selden, that the 
name by which the later treatise is commonly 
known is only a corruption of that of the 
earlier work. We have not room to discuss 
the relation existing between these two re- 
markable books, and the third contem 
Comm , which is known by the name of 
** Fleta,” a designation to be derived 
from the prison in which its author was con- 





fined. We must refer the reader who feels 
an interest in this of the history of our 
legal literature to Mr. Nichols’s introduction 
to ‘‘ Britton.” Neither can we undertake, in 
our limited space, to give any details of the 
contents of King Edward’s treatise, which 
may now be consulted with so much ease by 
the student. 

In the above remarks, we may appear to 
have spoken of the publication before us as 
if it was the production, for the first time, of 
a recently discovered work, which possessed, 
with the flavour of antiquity, some of the 
additional zest of novelty. This is not 
strictly the case. ‘‘ Britton” was committed to 
the press at an early date in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., and has since been reprinted ; 
but the ancient editions of the French text 
are in black letter, with numerous contrac- 
tions, and full of errors; and we may say 
with truth, that this book is now for the first 
time made accessible to the ordinary reader ; 
and the present edition, besides the English 
translation, is well furnished with those ap- 
pliances of index, convenient division of para- 
graphs, and marginal abstracts, by which, as 
the editor observes, the labour of the modern 
student is so materially diminished. 


In his introduction, Mr. Nichols has en- | 


tered at considerable length into the literary 
history of ‘‘ Britton,” and the other works 
to which we have referred; and has 
furnished a copious analysis of the scheme 
and principal contents of the book now pub- 
lished. The notes at the foot of the page are 
moderate in quantity. To a few occasional 
observations, either explanatory of the mean- 
ing of the text or pointing out and illustra- 
ting a difference between ‘‘ Britton” and other 
ancient authorities, the editor has added ex- 
tracts of considerable interest from some 
contemporary annotations upon his author, 
which he has found in a manuscript in the 
Cambridge University Library. But the 
most valuable commentary is furnished by 
the abundant marginal references, by which 
the student is enabled to compare the state- 
ments of the text with the enactments of the 
statutes, and with the earlier and contem- 
porary treatises upon the same subject. 

Mr. Nichols has spared no pains to produce 
a perfectly accurate text. He has consulted 
no less than twenty-six MSS.; his labours in 
this respect resembling those of an enthu- 
siastic classical scholar. It is his opinion that 
the Lambeth MS. presents the text in its 
oldest form, and is probably by a contem- 
porary hand. Next in interest, if not in im- 
portance, is the Cambridge MS., which con- 
tains the commentary, by one of the Justices 
of assize of the period. Such an important 
illustration of his author has not been 
neglected by Mr. Nichols, and his selections 
from ‘‘ Johan de Longeville” are introduced 
in a way which shows how thoroughly the 
editor is up to his work. 
cidedly fortunate in having at last met with so 
rea Mm anexpositor. It is characteristic of 
our English arrangements, by which so much 
that would in other countries be undertaken 
as a public work is left to the exertions of 
individuals, that no national edition of the 
early treatises in which our legal literature is 
so remarkably rich, has ever appeared. It 
was one of the contemplated labours of the 
Record Commission to publish a correct and 
uniform edition of Glanvill, Bracton, Britton, 
and the other time-honoured authors who 
stand at the fountain-head of legal learning ; 
but this design, like so many other good in- 
tentions of that body, was frustrated by the 
premature termination of its existence. We 
rejoice to see that the University of Oxford 
has come forward to supply a want which the 
Government has failed to satisfy. We do 
not complain that, for reasons which the 
editor has explained in his preface, the Royal 
treatise has had precedence; but we hope 
that the great work of Bracton, which, in a 
literary and juridical point of view, is of far 
more importance, may shortly be given to 


the world under the same auspices, and in 
the same convenient form, 
We hear that a very limited number of 


copies has been printed of the present work, 
69 





| almost too strong for reality. 
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‘* Britton” is de- | 


a considerable proportion of which is likely to 
be absorbed by public libraries, so that this 
edition de luxe, which is now issued at a very 
moderate price, will probably become in a 
short time a scarce ah expensive book. 








AN ENGLISH GOVERNESS IN A 
HAREM. 


Harem Life in Egypt and Constantino 
Descdine ia 2 Vols. (Bentles.) 
T has been hinted that the appearance of 
women as novel-writers gave us our first 
real knowledge of the heart of woman. We 
may say with much greater certainty that the 
appearance of women as writers of travels 
has given us our first real knowledge of the 
life of Eastern woman. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu was admitted into the women’s 
bath, and drew a picture the accuracy of 
which has been questioned, as its vividness is 
Lately, we 
have had Lady Duff Gordon’s revelations of 
domestic interiors in Egypt ; and Miss Emme- 
line Lott seems to have been tempted by 
Lady Duff Gordon’s success to reveal even 
more than Lady Duff Gordon. We cannot 
say that she emulates either of these models. 
The charm of Lady Mary’s style never once 
visits her pages. Lady Duff Gordon’s frank- 
ness leads her into coarseness, and instead of 
trustworthy pictures, she gives us overdrawn 
caricatures. Her lights are too glaring ; her 
shadows too dark. We can believe in mach 
of the magnificence of a viceregal harem, 
but we cannot accept it all as gospel. The® 
filth, the indecency, the want of common 
necessaries of life, seem more natural, yet 
the contrast is too strongly marked, and we 
think Miss Lott must have exaggerated both 
the splendours and the miseries. We learn 
much about the persons with whom she was 
thrown, but little about the general charac- 
teristics of harem life. And thus, while 
much of the book is curious as a dissection 
of the harem in which Miss Lott undertook 
the office of governess, there is nothing to 
justify the comprehensive title. There is 
forcible portraiture, but no grouping; ¢o- 
pious scandal by way of anecdote ; and in- 


_ delicacy instead of plain speaking. A gentle- 


man could not read the book aloud to 
ladies, and there is much in it that a lady 
would be glad to pass unnoticed. Add to 
this that the style is slovenly, and often un- 
grammatical, which makes us fear that the 
governess has left both her etiquette and her 
Lindley Murray for the use of her late pupil. 

Yet we must do Miss Lott the credit of 
admitting that while she was governess to 
the Grand Pacha she displayed all that seve- 
rity of virtue to which her class has made 
us accustomed. She speaks with the hauteur 
of a Miss Pinkerton about “ manners 
the most repugnant, nay revolting, to the 
delicacy of a European female.” She says 


that while she was staying in a house at 





Cairo, a friend of the owner of the house 
‘‘ hesitated not to introduce into bis apart- 
ment a person of most questionable character, 
at which I remonstrated, and threatened to 
return to Zech’s Hotel, if such conduct was 
repeated.” But perhaps the most striking 
manifestation of the severe virtue of a go- 
verness occurred when she visited the Vice- 
roy’s bedroom with her little charge. ‘She 
prudently remained in the middle of the 
room, leaving the hangings of the door 
drawn aside; bat her visit was at once magni- 
fied by the ladies of the harem into a proof 
of her promotion. They all clustered round 
her, and asked favours of her, assuming that 
there was only one interpretation of her visit. 
‘*You are mistaken,” she said ; ‘‘ I have no 
desire to please the Viceroy in that manner ; 
that isan honour I do not covet.” It was an 
honour that all the other ladies did covet, 
and they were surprised at Miss Lott’sself- 
denial. They always came and told her when 
they received a summons of the kind, ‘atid 
her sternness relaxed so far that she watched 
them ‘‘through an achromatic on 
their way to the Viceroy’s pavilion. She 
also saw the female slaves and the euwhuchs 
dancing in the garden at night; and she 
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*‘ kept a watchful eye over” the eunuchs. 
From what she saw of their ‘‘toying and 
wooing with the black female slaves,” and 
from what she heard of one of them being 
married and his wife having a numerous 
family, she ‘‘doubted their infirmity of 
body.” 

The Viceroy of Egypt was a rich miser, 
who drank Burgundy, while his wives drank 
quantities of Schiedam. The Grand Pacha, 
Miss Lott’s especial charge, a child of five 
gh old, was a little fury. If baulked in 

is play, he flung himself on the fioor, scream- 
ing hideously. When a gardener took some 
‘time in making a bouquet, the little Prince 
stamped and scolded, and ordered his slaves 
to cut sticks and give the gardener a thrash- 


‘ing. If one of the other children helped 


herself from the tureen before the Prince, he 
would throw all the spoons into the tureen, 
and have it taken away instantly. Seeing 
some crocodiles basking on the shores of the 
Nile, he at once had a young slave thrown 
into the river. We should have thought 
such a child rather a tough subject for the 
most rigid of governesses, but Miss Lott 
quelled him by merely placing the points of 
a San on his hand, and threatening to 
prick him. This was the punishment pre- 
scribed by his mother. The head nurse, on 
the other hand, used to pinch him till he 
shrieked with pain. Altogether, he had 
plenty of examples to teach him cruelty. The 
penalty for breakage in the harem was searing 


go the arms with a red-hot iron, and there 


was scarcely one slave whose arms were not 
covered with these scars. All well-regulated 
minds must revolt against such barbarity, but 
a governess would feel equal horror at the 
absence of order and tidiness in the harem. 
Here is a picture of the remains of the chil- 
dren’s supper :— 

It is hardly possible to give an accurate de- 

iption of the appearance of the tray after 
their Highnesses had partaken of their meals. 


It looked just as if the whole contents of a few 


of those plate-baskets which are used in the 


kitchens of the first-class London hotels to place 


the pieces in collected off the plates that come 
down from the several dinner-tables had been 


engted on to it. 
ere and there lay morsels which had been 
torn asunder from the joint or bird, and, being 


unsuited to the palate of the guest, had been 
thrown down, after having been mauled about 
in their fingers ; pieces of Bare bread, crumbs 
yo veers e remains of vegetables, both cooked 
crude ; in short, it presented a sight that 


-would make the stomach of a cook-shop carver 


in. It was one of the most disgusting 
sights I had ever witnessed, and this was the 
scene enacted daily. Then the ladies of the 
harem had their meals off it, just as it was. 


Breakfast was much the same :—- 


The head nurse took the pigeon in her fingers, 
tore it to pieces, and then commenced a regular 
battle, as each of the children desired to have a 
leg, which ended on the morning in question, as 
was generally the case, in the separated bird 
making its exit without being touched. 


The luxury of the meal contrasts strongly 
with this higgledy-piggledy style of eating. 
But as we have said already, this contrast 
exists throughout the book, and is often 
heightened unnaturally. Miss Lott finds the 
courtyard of the harem lined— 


With a group of hard-working Fellahs and 
Arabs, toiling away like labourers in the London 
docks, and rolling into that immense space 
hundreds of bales of the softest Genoa velvets, 
the costliest Lyons Prey: oe ae a 
satins, most e -designed muslins, fast, 

Tanchaner prints, stout Irish 

plins, the finest Irish linens, Brussels, Mechlin, 
ciennes, Honiton, and imitation laces, Not- 
tingham hose, French silk stockings, French and 
ribbons, cases of the purest Schiedam, 
spirits of wine, huge cases of fashion- 

ale Parisian boots, shoes, and slippers, im- 
mense chests of bonbons, in ificent fancy- 
worked cases, boxes, and ets, bales of 
tombeki, and the bright golden-leaved tobacco 
of Is-tam-bol (Constantinople) ; Cashmere, India, 
Paisley shawls, of the most exquisite 
; baskets of pipe-bowls, cases of amber 
-piecer, ci papers, and a whole host 


ol miscellaneous packages. 
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She then comes to the noble marble hall, 
supported by pillars of porphyry, where she 
meets with the lady superintendent of the 
slaves, wearing a large spray of diamonds, 
arranged in the form of a forget-me-not, large 
diamond drops in her ears, and brilliant rings 
on her fingers. The part played by jewels is 
very large throughout the volumes. We 
hear of ‘‘large sapphire drops, galaxies of 
precious stones, enormous white diamonds, 
pearls as Jarge as pigeon’s-eggs, topazes as big 
as fowl’s-eggs, emeralds as large as pears, and 
a superb chain of diamonds, all of the same 
size, without spot or blemish, and as big as 
large Barcelona nuts.” Then we tread on 
*‘thick, rich Brussels carpets as soft and 
brilliant in colour as the dewy moss of 
Virginia Water,” pass suites of gorgeously- 
furnished rooms, see the dressing-room of 
the Princess Epouse, the bath where ‘‘ the 
water actually boils,” till we come to Miss 
Lott’s own room. This is fitted with a plain 
iron bedstead, without pillows, bolsters, 
linen, or blankets, not a sign of a chair or 
dressing-table, or any of ‘‘ the appendages ne- 
cessary fora lady’s bedroom—noteven avase.” 
No wonder that among all these luxuries 
the fladies of the harem were in raptures at 
the sight of an Englishwoman’s straw hat, as 
a masterpiece of utility and comfort. No 
wonder that they contrasted her walk with 
their shuffle, and felt the superiority of plain, 
homely gear over their own bedizenment. We 
recommend our readers to look upon this 
picture and on this—a princess paying a 
State visit, and a princess packing up for a 
journey :— 

Her Highness the Validé Princess wore on 
this grand occasion a most magnificently rich 
white satin robe, elaborately embroidered with 
gold thread, pearls, diamonds, and various 
coloured silks. Her long train was trimmed 
with flounces of very deep point lace and flowers, 
and the bodice was ornamented with a rich lace 
bertha and gold ribbons. The stomacher was 
composed of large diamonds, sapphires, and 
rubies, which matched the rich embroidery of 
the dress most admirably. 

Her head was covered with a beautiful pink 
gauze handkerchief, around which was placed a 
splendid tiara of costly diamonds, composed of 
crescents, stars, and palm-leaves, forming the 
Sultan’s crest. Her arms were ornamented with 
beautiful sapphire and spotless opal bracelets. 
Her feet were encased in white silk stockings, 
white satin shoes, embroidered with coloured 
silks, pearls, gold and silver thread, with high 
gold heels, over which she wore a pair of yellow 
morocco boots. Her waist was encircled with a 
belt of sapphires. On her fingers she wore 
several diamond rings, many of the stones of 
which were almost as large as the celebrated 
Koh-i-noor diamond, since it has been cut. Her 
cloak was of rich sky-blue satin, lined with white 
satin, and over her face she wore a superb 
Brussels veil, one end of which was placed over 
the head, and the other crossed over the mouth 
and nose, then passed round the back of the 
neck and tucked down under the cloak. 

She carried in her hand a very handsome blue 
silk parasol, lined with white satin trimmed with 
rich bullion fringe, and having a gold handle, 
encrusted with agates, amethysts, corals, 
diamonds, emeralds, hyacinths, jaspers, opals, 
pearls, rubies, topazes, and turquoises. 


There were their Highnesses the Princesses, 
squatted on the carpet amidst a whole pile of 
trunks, most of which were much deeper than 
carriage imperials—a host of portmanteaus and 
carpet-bags, of small and large dimensions, 
jewel-cases and immense red leather sacks capable 
of holding from six to eight mattresses. 

They were all attired in filthily dirty crumpled 
muslins, shoeless and stockingless, their trowsers 
were tucked up above their knees, the sleeves of 
their paletots pinned up above their elbows, their 


hair hanging loosely about their shoulders, as 
rough as a egy aly back, totally unencumbered 
with nets or handkerchiefs, but, pardon me, 


literally swarming with vermin! no Russian 
peasants could possibly have been more infested 
with live pare % 

In short, their fout ensemble was even more 
untidy than that of hardworking washerwomen 
at the tubs; nay, almost akin to Billingsgate 
fishwomen at home, for their conversation in 
their own vernacular was equally as low. They 
all swore in Arabic at the slaves most lustily, 





banged them about right and left with any 
missile, whether light or heavy, which came 
within their reach. 

Well, there they were, doubled up like clasped 
knives, sorting and packing up their penates, 
jewellery, pipes, zarfs, findjaus, large gold and 
silver salvers on feet, together with numerous 
other displays of Viceregal magnificence, I had 
never beheld before : sets of gold vegetable dishes, 
each of the wives having a set for her separate 
use, pipe-stems encrusted with diamonds and 
other precious stones, most valuable amber 
mouth-pieces, all ornamented with gold tassels. 
These were counted over before the eunuchs, 
then packed in boxes and delivered over to their 
care. Between whiles they sipped findjaus of 
coffee, and all the time kept puffing away at 
cigarettes. 

In her account of social life in the harem, 
Miss Lott dwells on the filthy muslin dresses 
as the rule, and finery as the exception. 
Their Highnesses got up at four in the morn- 
ing, and after partaking of coffee and 
cigarettes, remained in a dreamy state on 
their divans till about seven, when they were 
visited by the Grand Eunuch. Then the 
slaves brought in shallow silver pans, and the 
princesses squatting on the floor began to 
wash their own feet. They only combed 
their hair once a week, when there was a 
grand battue of vermin. At twelve they 
breakfasted ; after breakfast came pipes of 
opium, or cigarettes and coffee, followed by 
a glass ‘‘apparently filled with water,” but 
really with wine, and then all retired for their 
siesta. The Princesses rose from their siesta 
at five, made their evening toilette, supped, 
took a promenade in the garden, and played 
dominoes, or had stories told them till they 
went to bed. We can hardly think such a 
life enviable for those brought up to it ; what 
must it have been to an English governess, 
debarred from its luxury and sickening at 
its barbarity ? Miss Lott is hardly to be 
pitied for being turned out by an intrigue. 
As it was, her health had failed from the 
want of proper food, and she had never 
once succeeded in obtaining the commonest 
necessaries of European life. 

We may seem to have been too severe on 
the blemishes of a book which, after all, pre- 
sents much curious reading. But even the 
curious reading, and the passages we have 
quoted, must be taken with a grain of salt. 
Whether or no Miss Lott exaggerates what 
she has seen, she is certainly not a safe guide 
on matters of which she has only heard. 
While she doubts the infirmity of the eunuchs, 
she is a staunch believer in the copious use 
of the sack, and she repeats a wild story 
about an Italian nobleman having an intrigue 
with a Turkish princess, and killing four 
slaves who were to have plunged him in the 
Nile. There is a more probable anecdote 
about an antiquarian buying a mummy, and 
being hoaxed by two knaves, who embalmed 
a fresh corpse and put it in a case properly 
painted with hieroglyphics. But we are 
afraid this story has a most significant ap- 
plication to many travellers in the East, and 
even to some who have been admitted into 
Eastern secrets. 





ABOUT’S LAST NOVEL. 


La Vieille Roche. Le Marquis de Lanrose. Par 
Edmond About. (Paris : Hachette et Ci*.) 


M ABOUT begins this third in the series 
. of novels entitled ‘* La Vieille Roche,” 
by an apology for the art of spinning out 
a story. On the canvas, as he says, sub- 
ordinate figures must be subdued, or kept in 
the background, in order to concentrate the 
interest of the beholder upon the central 
figure. But in written fiction, this effacement 
of certain characters in the first part of a 
story for the benefit of the hero and heroine 
may be compensated by writing a second part, 
and bringing to the front personages who 
had previously but crossed the stage of action 
two or three times. If this method of writing 
novels become the fashion—and Mr. Thacke- 
ray and Victor Hugo, as well as M. About, 
have given countenance to it—we shall ere 
long revert to that prolix condition of ficti- 
tious literature of which Richardson gave the 
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latest specimens, and on which the long- 
winded minstrels of the Middle Ages prided 
themselves. The endless lines of ‘‘Le Ro- 
man de Rou” doubtless soothed to sleep 
many a baron bold, tired with war’s alarms 
or the excitement of the chase. The melli- 
fluous prose of Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘‘Arcadia 
charmed the ears of the ladies at Wilton, 
when pleasant social meetings in the pro- 
vinces were few and far between. Even the 
folio novels of Calprenede—the Cassandra, 
the Cleopatra, and the Pharamond—must 
have found a considerable number of readers, 
or they would hardly have been translated 
into English folios in the lively reign of 
Charles II. But in the nineteenth century, 
—merciful Powers! fancy having to read 
novels in folio now-a-days. Is M. About 
tending that way? We see in the volume be- 
fore us that he has quitted the mignon duo- 
decimo of ‘Maitre Pierre,” ‘‘* L’Oreille 
Cassée,” and others, for the ponderous octavo, 
and we dread his further advance. 

It certainly looks like stuffing, to resort to 
the early history of Madame de Lanrose and 
the history of her progenitors, in order to 
explain the frailty of so serious and correct 
alady. The weakness in the moral armour 
of this dévote is cleverly, and one would think 
sufficiently, indicated in the following passage 
descriptive of the early stages of her religious 
zeal :— 


She plunged with avidity into the lives of 
saints, and would get half-entranced with the 
prospect of a glorious martyrdom. ‘‘I could 
also die,” she would say, ‘‘for my faith.” One 
peculiarity of this virginal exaltation was that 
the saintly personages she loved were those who 
had practised the Christian virtues in the 
highest positions, like Louis Gonzaga, or Eliza- 
beth of Hungary. She would dream of sitting 
upon a throne im order to present a spectacle of 
great voluntary humility. It would have been 
simpler, surely, to have held by the humble con- 
dition in which Providence had placed her. 
What is the good of ascending in order to 
descend ? 


Eliane, the interesting young person here 
r Bes of, accompanies her patroness from 
the convent to the world of fashion. Beauti- 
ful, talented, religious, and accomplished, 
she makes little way to a settled position in 
society, because she is dependent. At length, 
in Paris—that city where ‘“‘la carriére est 
ouverte aux talens ”’—she is sought by Count 
Mably, a man of rank, fortune, and fashion. 
She loves him in return, but her patroness 
dislikes the man and disapproves of the 
match. Eliane is made to see that he isa 
reprobate, who has been engaged in countless 
intrigues, and has dissipated the greater part 
of an enormous fortune, and she breaks with 
him while putting the crucial question, ‘‘ Hast 
thou faith?” ‘‘That is a matter of detail,” 
he coolly answers, ‘‘we can arrange that 
afterwards.” She gives him up, however, 
and while he plunges again into profligacy, 
she marries the Marquis of Lanrose, a “‘ che- 
valier sans peur et sans reproche,” some 
twenty-five years older than herself. Not- 
withstanding the disparity in age, the couple 
enjoy one year of true tenderness and perfect 
domestic happiness. After that dozen of 
honeymocns, the Marquis, always a gentle- 
man, spends his time chiefly at the club and 
the opera, and the Marchioness lives among 
confessors and preachers, attends church per- 
seg oe. omg beats every district visitor of 
the faubourg in her devotion to the poor and 
the sick. She does all this, be it remembered, 
heartily, and from conscientious motives. 
fhe author having once placed his creation 
upon a pedestal of goodness, sets to work to 
drag her down into and through the mire. 
A few years after Eliane’s marriage, Count 
Mably is united to the lovely and wealthy 
Valentine. M.de Lanrose has a liking for 
Mably, and bringsabout hisreconciliation with 
Eliane. The latter by degrees begins to look 
upon the dissolute Count with interest, and 
to feel that Valentine is not doing all that 
she herself, had she been his wife, could 
have done for him—especially for his soul. 
From the germ of sympathy thus indicated, 
M, About works out, with all the dramatic 





skill of which he is master, the process of 
poor Eliane’s ruin. It is a grim kind of joke, 
at the very best, to show how a high-minded 
woman, misled by an old attachment, could 
mistake for religious fervour a passion of a 
much more earthly nature, and could become, 
in her zeal for making a proselyte, the victim 
of a seducer. Mably has ceased to love 
Eliane, but he is spurred to the occasion by a 
roué’s love of conquest, and takes advantage 
of his wife’s absence at the seaside to play 
the religious hypocrite in order to entrap the 
Marchioness of Lanrose. The only kind of 
apology hinted by the author for this odious 
treachery is that the ‘‘ majestic Eliane” was 
set upon the gratification of her guilty love, 
and that Mably congratulated himself on 
not having married a woman who could have 
treated him as he was sure she was ready to 
serve her husband, the Marquis. This excuse 
is contradicted, however, by the extraor- 
dinary duplicity of the Count in his manage- 
ment of the intrigue. Tartuffe is a personage 
sufficiently odious in every respect, and his 
unctuous speeches are duly appreciated by 
the readers of Molitre. But a fine gentle- 
man of the present era—a leader of fashion 
in Paris, the freest of free-thinkers, yet 
a man of honour, and popular among his 
fellows, and married withal—is made to court 
the wife of his best friend in the following 
terms, because she is un peu exaltée in the 
matter of religion :— 

“‘It is easy to know me thoroughly. ILl- 
directed in youth, treated unjustly one day, and 
thrown by despair into a deplorable kind of life, 
fished up again miraculously by a false show of 
domestic happiness, which has not kept its 

romise ; isolated in Paris, and in my own 
ate without a real family, without serious 
friends ; envied by a few because I seem rich in 
the goods of this world, but poorer and more 
bare in the bottom of my heart than the orphan- 
school children playing there ; proud withal, 
and resolved to show a good face to the world, 
and neither to yield to the annoyances of the 
earth, nor the menaces of heaven. Such is the 
man who throws his anchor at your feet, O my 
sweet, noble, angelic hope! Scripture says 
that in former times God sent his messengers 
here below to save souls in trouble. You have 
not the wings of an angel, but you have all the 
rest ; it is you that have to tell me whether or 
no I am condemned beyond appeal.” 


M. About clearly implies that the lady 
was sincere in her religious feelings, that her 
lover knew it, and strove to make the breach 
on that side of her heart ; but he never can 
persuade us that he is drawing the portrait 
of a French gentleman, however profligate, 
when he makes him descend to baseness of 
this kind. It is absolutely repulsive ; and 
many a reader will feel that it is a mockery 
of even poetic justice to make a hero of this 
Mably, and to leave him at the close of the 
volume the happiest of men, with an excel- 
lent wife, charming children, easy cireum- 
stances, and an occupation that just suits him. 
We have always thought that the great merit 
of M. About’s writing was the tone of 
common sense and the directness by which 
it is distinguished. No anti-Byronian or 
anti-Bulwerist could more carefully avoid 
exaggeration of style or of sentiment. We 
therefore regret all the more the direction 
which his pen has taken. The book will, of 
course, be extensively read, and many wise 
and witty sayings may be culled from it. The 
satirical passages are worthy of note, espe- 
cially an account of the scheme for founding 
a colony in the South of Africa, by which 
the great speculator, Adhémar, hoped to 
accomplish ultimately the mastery of the 
entire continent, and to enter Algiers like 
an Alexander in triumph. The great instru- 
ment for influencing the blacks is shown to 
bealcohol. King, nobles, and commonalty, 
can be led to anything and everything by 
this potent persuader, which is accordingly 
employed by a Jesuit to destroy the colony. 
Adhémar’s shares become valueless, and he 
is ruined, not, however, without a protesta- 
tion on his part against the apathy of the 
Government in neglecting to punish the 
drunken negro king for his massacre of the 
colonists :— 
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‘* But (interposes his father, the Marquis), the 
negro king is dead, the people are in insurrec- 
tion, the kingdom invaded ; and a French army 
would perish there without advantage to any 
one.” 

‘*You are mistaken, father. At the ng" rumour 
of an expedition, my shares would rise from zero 
to 500 francs ; and I should seize the moment 


for selling them.” 


The father, who was of the “‘ Vieille 
Roche,” answered simply that he knew 
nothing of the ups and downs of the Stock 
Exchange, not even understanding that his 
son ‘* was claiming as a right that the fleet 
and army of France should be his accom- 
plices in a vast scheme of roguery.” 

The moral of the story seems to be that 
the ancient French nobility, in the transfor- 
mation they are now undergoing from the 
exigencies of modern society, cannot ¢ 
in time bargains or unsound speculations 
without dishonour and disgrace ; but that if 
they apply themselves to manufactures and 
the care of their workmen, they may attain 
to happiness, ease, and a good name, spite of 
an early life of unprincip ed profligacy. In 
the interest of M. About’s fame, we sin 
hope that this volume is the last of the 
series, 
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| Stevens and Hole’s Advanced Lesson Book. 


(Longman, Green, & Co.) 

Narrative Series of Standard Reading Books, 
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Readings in English Poetry. (London and Edin- 
burgh : Chambers & Co.) | 
Readings in English Prose. (London and Edin-: 

burgh : Chambers & Co.) 

Payne's Studies in English Poetry. 
Brothers & Co.) 

Payne's Select Poetry. (Virtue Brothers & Co.) 

English Spelling and Dictation Books, Senior and 
Junior. By William Davis, B.A. (Longmans & 
Co.) 

Paradise Lost. With a Prose Translation, a 
Paraphrase, the Parsing of the more Difficult 
Words, &c. Books 1 and 2, by the Rev. J. 
Hunter, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Cowper's ** Task.” Book 1. With E a 
Notes, &e., by Walter M ‘Leod. (Lengua 
Co.) 

Old and New Testament Histories in Simple 
Language for Schools, By the Rev. J. C. 
Wood, M.A. With Illustrations. (Bell & Daldy.) 

The Children’s Pilgrim’s Progress. (Bell & Daldy.) 

The Book of Trades: A Cyclopedia of Useful 
Information about all the Chief Trades. By 
Thomas Archer. (G. Routledge & Sons.) 

Little Ladders to Learning. (G. Routledge & Sons. ) 
HE educational literature of the present 

|. day is marvellously changed from what 

it was fifty years ago. Fresh branches seem 
to have been engrafted upon the tree of 

knowledge, and a fresh field has been o 

for the energies of the instructor, and for the 

diligence of the disciple. The old order of 

learning has yielded to the new. This revo- 
lution has not, however, terminated in 
anarchy, but in constitutional amendment ; 

the studies which not long since e , 

to the exclusion of all others, the minds of 

English schoolboys, have by no means 

suffered banishment ; we have merely learnt 

the truth that there are other sources of 
juvenile mental improvement than the tradi- 
tional public school curriculum. We are 
still glad that our boys should learn Latin 
and Greek, but we wish them to learn other 
things as well. A conviction has generally 
been arrived at in all quarters that brutality 
of manners may be prevented by other 
means than by attaining a mastery over the 
intricacies of Latin metres. The classical 
languages themselves are taught on widely 
different principles ; there is less mechanical 
acquisition, less repetition by rote, and far 
more intelligent knowledge. But we will 
confine ourselves to remarks which have 
reference to our own tongue, to the study of 
which a very singular impulse has of late 
years been given, How far education ought 
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to come within the sphere of Government is 
@ vexed question; still, with certain facts 
b .us, it is not easy to over-estimate the 
favourable influence which recent public 
measures have exercised upon Our systems 
of instruction. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has introduced to us, as necessary, 
subjects which had long lain neglected ; it 
has even done more than this. By the high 
marks promised to proficiency in the English 
and literature, it has given a 
ractical illustration of the desirability of an 
infusion of new blood into a somewhat 
languid educational circulation. That to a 
certain extent a system of “‘ cram” has thus 
been promoted is inevitable. It may, how- 
evér, reasonably be believed that the contents 
of the various handbooks which perpetually 
make their appearance are not swept away 
from the mind of their reader without some 
beneficial effect. He may not recollect all, 
but he will recollect something; and if he 
forgets the various strings of names of the 
different obscure authors that he had at his 
fingers’ ends, before going in for his examina- 
tion, and yet retains a few general impres- 
sions, he will not have studied altogether in 
vain. A different class of the rising genera- 
tion has had its mental and moral improve- 
ment carefully provided for by the inspectors 
of National and other such schools. The 
sg ig Plato has not been disregarded, 
and the welfare of no one section of the com- 
wenaly has been alone thought of. Recently 
Bev striking instances have occurred of 
the necessity of laying a good educational 
foundation in the minds of children who be- 
long to the lower orders. The police-courts 
have been crowded by juvenile delinquents, 
who, after the perusal of the glories 
ye heroes such as Jack Shep- 
or Dick Turpin, have been in- 
ed with the desire of emulating their 
deeds and their successes, and whose ambi- 
tion has qevmetunely hurried them to the 
ear . The imagination is a power- 
ful.instrument for effecting evil or good ; 
it is means of the imagination that the 
moral faculties can often only be reached ; 
and the manufacturer of fictions, intended to 
be. read by such orders as these, who sets 
forth vice in colours that bewilder and allure, 
is. little less guilty than would be the herald 
who. should proclaim from the pulpit that 
the laws of right and wrong were, once and 
for all, reversed. Young minds will be filled 
with something—with the evil if the good be 
not forthcoming. 
ages has come He we oheeationel litera- 
ims,a separate place of its own. Its 
special, od 


— . For a success- 
ful. production of this kind much experience 
ig necessary, The author or the compiler 
must. know the oengs and the weaknesses 
of the youthful mind. Just as a profound 
scholar may totally fail in the capacity of a 
schoolmaster, so high literary ability does 
not, by any means, ensure the satisfaction 
of the mental needs of the young. As an 
example of a production which seems to us 


perfect of its kind, we must mention the 
‘Grade Lesson Books” of Messrs. Stevens 


and Hole. These volumes are compiled with | 


a view to meet the requirements of the 
** Revised Code ;” and by “six standards” 
the pupil is led gradually up the steep of learn- 
often he is the perfect master of the mysteries 
of the ‘Three R's.” Nothing could be more 
judicious than the selection of the various 


for ing ; and the editors have 
hly showed that in early lessons, 


where the words used consist of only three 
or four letters, simplicity is compatible with 
sense, They have successfully combated the 
prevalent notion that nursery absuriities 
can alone fill a child’s reading-book, and that 
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nothing isolated and detached in his lessons, 
but that they each, of necessity,, hang 
together and form a perfect whole. As he 
advances new themes are unfolded to his 
mind, and he will not be able to go 
through this series without having gleaned 
much knowledge, of a really valuable 
character, upon a multitude of subjects. 
Questions of literature, social economy, scien- 
tific research, all find here their place. The 
whole arrangement is the result of the most 
impartial labour on the part of the compilers ; 
there is no undue tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of any one branch of knowledge ; 
the glimpses which are given to the learner 
are such as may well convince him that it is 
not enough for him to know one thing, but 
that he must know many. The ‘‘ Narrative 
Series ’ of Messrs. W. and A. Chambers is 
arranged upon the same principle, and con- 
sists of the same number of parts, nor is it 
less admirable in its execution. The subject, 
treated in its leading selections, may not per- 
haps be equally varied; but it would be 
impossible to find fault with such a work. 


The method by which it is tried to inculcate 


a taste for poetry displays no small ingenuity, 
and the attempts made at imparting a certain 
refinement to the youthful reader are such as 
to reasonably justify the expectation of 
success. We do not hesitate to say that 
there are not a few of those whose education 
is considered already complete who might 
read Messrs. Longman’s and Chambers’s 
series with no small benefit, 

To make a selection which will please 
every one, whether of poetry or prose, is 
simply an impossible task ; to make one at 
all, if the object be only to give pleasure to 
others, is, it may be said, little better than 
labour spent in vain. But a selection of pas- 
sages whose avowed object is to enlarge the 
readers acquaintance with his country’s 
literature, is a legitimate and a laudable 
undertaking ; and, viewed in this light, such 
volumes as ‘‘ Readings in English Poetry ”’ 
are praiseworthy and successful. All that 
they claim to do is to gather together from 
their various works such brief portions as 
may be considered fair specimens of the style 
of England’s greatest writers ; they are in- 
tended to stimulate rather than satisfy the 
intellectual appetite, and by allowing the 
mental eye to see something, to impart to 
it the desire of seeing more. Certain depart- 
ments in the Civil Service and the University 
Middle-class Examinations have of late given 
rise to a kind of school-book altogether new 
—prose translations of English poets. Thus 
many of the plays of Shakespeare and the 
poems of Milton, to insure their clearer com- 
prehensicn, have been robbed of their me- 
trical dress, anf have been introduced to us in 
the humbler garb of prose—the original and 
the paraphrase being placed side by side. The 
reader is thus shown the peculiar idioms of his 
author ; he gradually contracts a habit of 
analysing what he reads; and in the case of 
other works the structure of whose sentences 
is not that of the present day, of being 
dissatisfied, unless he is able, at each step, 
to see clearly the force of every particle and 
every turn of expression. Such a plan is 
not, indeed, without its dangers; learning 
may be made too easy. Its judicious adoption, 
however, may, in many cases, do much good. 
We do not exactly see what is the end which 
the simplifiers of Bible narratives propose. 
Scriptural language is so universally in- 
telligible to children, that there seems to be 
no reason why the original should not be 
read to them at once. The same objection 
applies to a version of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ” especially intended for the nursery 
school-room. We venture to say that a child, 
in nine cases out of ten, will be quite as 
much interested, if not more, in the work of 
John Bunyan as in the version of the 
paraphrase. Mr. Archer has produced a 
valuable and interesting volume. It is one 
which should be in every school-room, and 
a | be read with equal advantage by boy 

girl. A word or two with reference to 
different systems of ing the art of 


spelling. 


teaching 
t seems desirable that dictation 
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exercises should not be used tiil considerable 
oral correctness has been attained; the 
youthful mind has a tendency to perverseness 
in acquiring knowledge, and is just as likely 
to remember the misspellings as the correc- 
tions. On the other hand, nothing can be 
better than the plan proposed in some of the 
text-books before us, of making the pupil 
read over a page two or three times, and of 
then giving him a dictation lesson in which 
the harder words are those that he will 
already have met in what he has read. A 
too frequent and prolonged use of the spel- 
ling manual may reduce his learning to a 
mere mechanical ‘‘process.” It is necessary 
that he should not merely learn, but practi- 
cally apply what he has learnt. 

There is no feature more pleasing in the 
educational works which we have had occa- 
sion to notice than the earnestness displayed 
in their composition. Editors and authors 
alike have performed their labours con amore. 
There is no trace of slovenliness, or of im- 
proper partiality for any one subject. Many 
of these works are adapted for self-instruc- 
tion ; they will not only improve, but interest. 
The dismal English school-books of the last 
generation have been succeeded by a totally 
different class. The knowledge now conveyed 
is of an available kind ; and if any discretion 
is exercised, it need not always be dangerous 
to know a little. The inducements for learn- 
ing do not seem likely to decrease; com- 
petitive examinations for every rank of per- 
sons spring up more and more rapidly, and 
there are many to whom life seems little 
better than a transition from one examination- 
room to another. Much is said of the perils 
of high pressure, but in truth they are little 
to be feared. Both the physical and the 
mental systems are benefited from being 
aroused by an occasional violent fit of 
exercise ; and the training of a hard ex- 
amination is as salutary as the training of a 
good walk. 


—— 


DOCTOR KEMP. 


Doctor Kemp: the Story of a Life with a 
Blemish. (Jackson, Walford & Hodder.) 


T is certainly true, as the editor of this 
book states in his preface, that ‘* the con- 
nexion between mind and body is so in- 
teresting that no apology is needed for pre- 
senting to students of the subject an illustra- 
tion of the mysteries its nature reveals.” 
But does the editor or author (for we take 
them to be one and the same person) really 
believe that he has afforded such an illustra- 
tion ? The facts recorded—they are insisted 
upon as facts, and not fictions—seem to us to 
prove the very opposite of what he intends 
them to prove. The connexion of mental 
states with physical conditions is admitted 
by all physiologists, and we believe cases 
have been known in which a club-foot has 
been supposed to have had some mysterious 
connexion with brain disease. The problem 
is a most difficult one, involving, as it does, 
all the various grades of moral responsibility ; 
but we are thankful to say that poor Dr. 
Kemp had nothingat all to do with it, although 
his biographer kindly draws it in as an excuse 
for his conduct. Indeed, we wonder that this 
‘Story of a Life with a Blemish”’ did not 
cause a little ‘‘ posthumous” indignation on 
the part of the subject of it. Surely if his 
father was capable of *‘ death and posthumous 
conduct” he might have transmitted such a 
useful faculty to his son. But we forget: of 
course he did do so, only the misguided in- 
dividual used up all his corpse-energy in ap- 
pearing to his ill-treated wife, instead of 
reserving some to punish the writer of his life. 
Dr. Kemp, we are told, ‘‘ plunged early 
into the elements of the medical profession, 
and saturated himself with the rudiments of 
the sea of knowledge, in a manner that 
showed how familiar he was with it.” 

We should like very much to know what 
the rudiments of a sea are? Does the writer 
refer to hydrogen and oxygen, with which 
elements young Kemp, no doubt, became ac- 
quainted during his hospital course? And 
why, if he was so familiar with this rudimen- 
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did he again ‘‘saturate himself” 
with it?” But we imagine that it is the bio- 
grapher rather than his hero who has got 
thus super-saturated. He has not had sufli- 
cient practice in this curious sort of sea to 
have learnt how to swim in it. The book is 
full of similar absurdities. We are toid in 
one place of a fracas with a corpse, and in 
another that “there is a possibility of 
dragging into the medical profession neck and 
heels a horrible monster, called familiarity 
with nature—a savage leveller of good breed- 
ing, and a wild stormer of the decencies of 
life.” Does our author, then, think that it is 
undesirable for doctors to make such a vulgar 
acquaintance asold Mother Nature? Certainly 
if they knew her better she might prevail on 
them to give up some of the “elegant pre- 
parations ” they now love to administer, and 
trust a little more to her Ioving maternity ; 
but surely this would not corrupt their 
manners, although possibly it might injure 
their practice. But ‘‘ true science never can 
offend in this rude way; for it takes cog- 
nizance of the shrinking sense of holy awe 
which is a characteristic of a desire to cure ; 
and it treats as profane, irrelevant, and sub- 
versive the bold intruder on her sacred 
domain who abuses her sanctuary.” Was i} 
the ‘‘shrinking sense of holy awe ” that took 
Dr. Kemp into the dissecting-room, where 
his father lay as a subject, and moved him 
to uncover the corpse, in spite of the ‘* un- 
feigned shudder” which gave ‘‘ attestation 
that he was not unmoved by the dislike of 
nature to intrude on the laboratory where 
the process of disorganization is going on.” 

The whole scene in the dissecting-room is 
revolting in the extreme, and the reiterated 
statement that it is ‘‘no fiction” renders it 
all the less fit fer relation. A thing is none 
the less nasty for being true. 

In spite, however, of the painful eloquence 
of the narrator, the story of a life with a 
blemish is an interesting one. It is a case of 
what a metaphysical writer of the present 
day has called ‘‘an independent, self-origi- 
nating, or idiosyncratic conscience ;” but we 
decline to believe that this ‘‘ idiosyncratic 
conscience” had anything to do with the 
idiosyncratic foot, although it made its 
owner somewhat morbidly sensitive on the 
subject of his deformity. 

Men have ill-treated their wives, particu- 
larly if they have been forced into marrying 
them, as Dr. Kemp was, without the excuse 
of a club-foot ; indeed, they have even been 
known to kick the object of their affections 
with the most elegant patent leathers. All 
we can say is, that if ever a man had provo- 
cation for so doing, it was Dr. Kemp. Why, 
the lady’s first husband ran away from her ; 
and though it is true she afterwards turned 
out a “healing angel,” her meekness and 
mildness must, we think, have been even 
more aggravating than her temper. But 
Dr. Kemp not only ill-used his wife ; he 
denied the Apostles’ Creed! This is the 
crime for which his biographer cannot for- 
give him, except by supposing that his per- 
verted mind was a result of his distorted limb. 

There are bits of religious writing inter- 
spersed through the book, which show pretty 
plainly the writer’s sentiments. We do not 
wish to criticize them. They will no doubt 
be acceptable to some ; but surely when Dr. 
Kemp was asked, ‘‘ Do you believe all this?” 
and answered ‘“‘I do not,” the ‘‘ general 
shudder that attested the shock that 
attended this denial of the universal belief ” 
did not mean that all the audience desired 
that he should ‘‘hang by the neck until he 
was dead,” although that is the kind inter- 
pretation his biographer puts upon it. Defend 
us from our friends, but, above all, defend us 
from our biographers ! 

Dr. Kemp’s life, whether fact or fiction, 
would have interested most people had it 
been told simply and unadorned—had it, 
indeed, been the ‘‘ rough” production that 
the preface professes it to be ; instead of which 
it is unskilfully elaborated, and rendered the 
vehicle for the author’s immature thoughts 
on subjects that have nothing at all to do 
with the one he attempts to illustrate. 
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Altogether, we fancy that it would have 
been better for the author of this book to 
have done as we heard of a good, honest 
clergyman doing a short time since, who 
stopped halfway in his discourse, and said, 
“1 am very sorry, but I see my argument 
proves the very opposite of what I intended 
it to prove.” One charitable act, however, 
the biographer of Dr. Kemp performed 
towards his victim. He fulfilled his last 
injunction, and burnt all his writings. Dr. 
Kemp, we are told, devoted the greater part 
of his life to establishing a theory concerning 
the non-transmission of physical deformity ; 
but he was haunted all the time he was doing 
this with the terrible suspicion that he had 
an annut who was adwarf. He therefore took 
the precaution to write on the MS. of his 
great work, ‘* When I am proved to be 
Barbara Irvine’s nephew, burn my writings.” 
The proof was afforded, and the command 
obeyed ; and we are decidedly inclined to 
believe, with the minister of this literary 
auto-da-fe, that the world is none ‘*‘ the worse 
for the transaction.” 





WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


Woman against Woman. By Florence Marryat 
(Mrs. Ross Church). 3 Vols. (Bentley.) 


HE witty Canon of St. Paul’s imagined a 
T third sex, making the priest the nonde- 
script. It is impossible to take up some of 
the novels of the day without feeling some- 
thing like a necessity for a third sex amongst 
novels. There is the feminine novel and 
the masculine novel, and the terms sufti- 
ciently define the nature of each; but of 
late years another class has sprung into 
being, the writers of which may fairly lay 
claim for them to some generic distinction, 
the style of which is often in the same work 
both effeminate and coarse, yet wanting the 
refinement of the feminine school of novel- 
ists, and the wit of the masculine. 

The class, however, has its readers and ad- 
mirers, and as long as there is a demand, 
there will be a supply. We are not instanc- 
ing Mrs. Church’s ‘* Woman against Woman” 
invidiously, as belonging to this class; but 
it happens to be the last of the kind which 
has reached us, and we cannot pass it by 
without a protest against a vicious style which 
has been gaining ground of late years. 
Coarseness is not wit ; puling sentimentality 
is not refinement. ‘‘ Woman against Woman” 
is a book which few persons of retined taste 
will endure. It is not awoman’s book, even 
though the subject it is written to illustrate 
is essentially one to interest her—the in- 
justice of a husband’s will, which compels his 
widow to a life of celibacy, under penalty 
of the forfeiture of the provision it makes 
for her future maintenance. 

Of course, Mrs. Church founds her tale 
upon the consequences of a secret marriage, 
by which such a penalty is sought to be 
evaded, amongst which is the falling in love 
of a half-brother and sister; and but for the 
opportune delirium preceding the death of 
the supposed father of the lady, the parties 
might have been led into temptations mili- 
tating against the sanctity of the Seventh 
Commandment. Rachel, the heroine of the 
tale, is a wife, having run away from school 
at sixteen, and been married to a young naval 
officer of two-and-twenty. The young couple 
are separated, however, almost at the church 
door, and a compromise entered into between 
the high contracting parties that the youth, 
who is on the point of sailing on foreign 
service, shall not claim his bride till his 
return. 

Dr. Brown, the supposed father—actually 
the paid guardian—is surgeon in the 3rd 
Royal Bays, and upon that regiment being 
ordered to Gibraltar, he introduces Rachel, 
who up to that time has been at school in her 
maiden name as his daughter, to the officers 
of the mess as ‘‘ Mrs. Norreys.” 
management of Mrs. Craven, the widow, who 
keeps the secret of her second marriage and 
of her new name from the reader till the 
close of the third volume, her son Cecil has 
purchased a commission in the same regi- 
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ment, the mother’s object being that the 
brother and sister shall, as it were, enjoy the 
unsullied friendship of each other when time 
shall necessitate the disclosure of her secret. 

As already stated, Dr. Brown dies, having 
first made Cecil and Rachel acquainted with 
their close relationship, leaving it, however, 
to be inferred that the lady was illegitimate, 
and binding both by an oath, on his death- 
bed, never to reveal that relationship to any- 
one. This revelation, of which the reader 
is kept in perfect ignorance till the close of 
the tale, so well do the two preserve the 
secret, is very much like a similar incident in 
a French novel of the same class, which was 
published some years ago ; and both authors 
have made the most of the circumstance, to 
cater for the taste of such as delight in de- 
scriptions which go to the very verge of what 
should properly be excluded from books 
intended for general perusal, the maudlin 
excess of brotherly affection reading very 
much like the indulgence of a criminal passion. 

One specimen and we have done. Rachel 
has just been told that there is no hope of 
Dr. Brown’s recovery ; that he has but two 
or three days to live. Dr. Harris, her adopted 
father’s medical attendant, had added to his 
communication the words of advice, ‘* Now 
cry, there’s a dear girl, and it will do you 
good.” In passing from her room he 
encounters Captain Craven, and tells him 
upon his inquiring, ‘‘ How does she bear the 
news ?” :— 

‘‘Just as you might imagine such a deep- 
feeling heart would bear it—without a 
I'd almost as soon have had the task of putting 
a knife into her throat. God help her, poor 
child !” 

‘* Are you going home now, Harris ?” 

‘Yes, I can be of no use here. I shall be 
back in a couple of hours. Where are you 
bound to?” , 

‘*T shall stay here for a little while,” said 
Cecil Craven, reseating himself ; ‘‘I don’t feel 
as if I could leave the house just yet.” 

‘* All right—good-bye ;” and then he was left 
alone to grieve for the young heart grieving 
within. And she was grieving: she sat like a 
statue of stone ; not even the knowledge that 
her father’s life was fast slipping away, and that 
soon she should no longer have the power of 
seeking his presence; could enable her to shake 
off the torpor which had t over her at the 
confirmation of the news which she had dreaded. 
Dead--in two or three days at furthest—-her 
0 eae loving, indulgent, gentle father— 
dead ! 


An echo of the fervent wish Dr. Harris had 
expressed for her, a great cry of *‘ God help mé!” 
from her lips, and then the tears came down like 
rain, and the shock had lost its first power. The 
exclamation reached the ears of Cecil Craven in 
the verandah ; he had been listening anxiously 
for some token of distress before ‘that, and he 
hailed the sound almost with pleasure... . 
But with the knowledge of her distress, a strong 
wish came on him to attempt her consolation ; 
and so he crept closer to the closed Venetian 
shutters of her room, and peeped through them, 
calling softly, 

** Rachel ! dear Rachel! 1 am here.” 

She raised her head from the sofa-cushion as 
she heard his words, and through all her trouble 
felt thankful for the unex sympathy. 

‘*Oh, Cecil !’’ she exclaimed, “it will kill 
me!” 

Her voluntary mention of his Christian name 
encouraged him so far, that he pushed the blind 
more to one side, and thrust his handsome head 
into full view. 

‘*T am so very sorry for you, Rachel!” 

‘*‘T am sure you are,” was her reply, “and it 


is so comforting to feel you are. bless you . 
for it!” 
This was still more en ing than the last 


uently, Captain Craven, who 
never needed much engouragement to do any- 
thing where a pretty woman was co 

lifted his right leg over the window-sill, followed 
it by his left, and entered Rachel’s bedroom, . . . 
He was dressed in plain clothes, an indulgence 


not always obtainable in foreign stations ; but 
| beneath the loose, light material that his morn- 


| 


' 
| 


ing-coat was of, an observer might 
have seen that he wore no waistcoat, on account 
of the heat ; and that a set of rather remarkable- 


| looking gold studs, with his initials in a mono- 
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m engraved upon each, and a blue silk hand- 
erchief knotted carelessly about his throat, were 


all the ornaments that his attire could boast of. 
. - « Commonplace words of comfort at such a 
moment would only have worried and annoyed 
her ; but the continued entreaty that she would 
try to compose herself for his sake ; that she 
would remember that shé could not be unhappy 
without making Aim so also, bore with them 
such a pleasing conviction that she had here a 
friend—that she was not to be really left all 
alone —that, however much she grieved, she could 
not be entirely solitary in her sorrow, whilst 
such words lasted and were true—that her sobs 
gradually grew less and less, her tears dried, and 
she sat upright upon the sofa and ceased to catch 
her breath with every word she uttered. 

** That's a dear girl,” exclaimed Cecil Craven, 
with evident satisfaction, as he viewed the effect 
of his consolation ; ‘‘ now you will be good, won’t 
you, and not cry again?” 

** No, I shall not cry again,” she replied, sadly. 
‘*T have cried myself out.” 

The young voice was so mournful ; the young 
face looked so weary, that Captain Craven, yield- 
ing to a very natural impulse, bent his lips to 
hers, and kissed her. She started and coloured, 
but she did not make the objection to such a 
proceeding that she had the night before. On 
the contrary, she said, with an intonation of 
grateful feeling that came very touchingly from 
the lips of one who had been accustomed to see 
men very much at her feet,—‘‘ Thank you, dear 
Cecil ; 1 know you feel for me.” 

He was half sitting, half lounging over the 
sofa beside her, as she spoke, and at the same 
moment the bedroom door appeared to close very 
softly, as if the sea-breeze had gently blown 
it to. } 


**T think you had better go, Cecil,” she said ; 
**T shouldn’t like any one to see you here. I 
ought not to have let you come in ; but you have 
been such a comfort to me !” 

** Let me stay, then,” he pleaded, not caring 
to stir from his comfortable quarters. 

‘** No, no! you must go now,” was the answer. 
** See, I am not even dressed,” she added, blush- 
ing, ‘‘and he may want me at any moment. Go, 
dear friend, and come to me again this evening.” 

He could not refuse to comply with her re- 
quest, and, therefore, he stood up. As he did 
so, she said :— 

** You have dropped one of your studs; you 
had better look for it.” 

ce 


Jove,” he said, observing the 
loss. ‘* 1 shouldn’t like to spoil this set ; it was 
my mother’s present. It must be on the sofa ; 
perhaps you are sitting on it, Rachel.” 

She rose, and they searched for the missing 
stud, but could not see it anywhere. 

*« It may have rolled under the bed,” he sug- 
gested, and prepared to go on all fours in order 
to ascertain if his suggestion was correct. 

But Rachel heard the sound of footsteps coming 
across the sitting-room. 

** Oh, do go, Cecil,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ never 
mind the stud now, I will look for it afterwards ; 
there is somebody coming.” 

**One minute,” he urged, commencing to 


vel. 
** No, not an instant,” she rejoined in terror, 


as she pulled at his coat-sleeve ; “pray go at 
nee.” 


As to plot, if carefully worked out, there 
was amply sufficient to make an interesting 
tale, but the handling is clumsy, and trite 
and commonplace incidents are introdnced, 
such as a railway smash which causes the 
death of two persons, the second husband of 
Mrs. Craven, Mr. Northland, who passes 
under the name of Cousin "Gus in the tale, 
and Sir Archibald Norreys, a baronet, on his 
way to be rages at the deathbed of an only 
son, who has been mortally wounded in a 
low row at a night-house in the Haymarket, 
and who both die ey to make way 
for Rachel’s naval husband to become the 
owner of Woolcome Rise and a baronet, but 
who deplores ‘‘ the bloody means by which 
they had become his.” This is but one of 
similar choice expressions ; the last word of 
the book, however, is too amusing to be 
pee by. Evilreports and anonymous letters 

ave estranged the young husband and wife, 
husband and wife as yet but in name ; but 
the former through over-exertion in rescuing 
Major Oraven a drowning, brings on 
brain fever, and whilst his life hangs by a 
thread he is tenderly nursed by Rachel. 











When he recovers consciousness he recognizes 
his wife as his nurse. The long-smouldering 
love breaks forth afresh in both hearts :— 


He only saw her face, and heard her voice, 
and knew it, oh ! happy Raymond ! for himself. 
Then he stretched out his feeble arms into the 
air, and held them to her; and as Rachel wit- 
nessed the weak effort, the mighty love surgin 
in her own breast in one moment swept al 
Pride and Self-deception and false Shame before 
it for ever ; and with the glad cry of one who 
has wandered long, but sees his home open to 
receive him at the last, she sprung forward to 
meet their clasp—and heart lay against heart, in 
one long, passionate, never-to-be-again-severed, 
embrace. 


** Woman against Woman” takes its name 
from an intriguing Mrs. Arundel, a coarse, 
uutruthful, specious woman, the wife of the 
major of the regiment, who insinuates her- 
self into the confidence of Rachel and of Mrs. 
Craven, and writes anonymous letters only 
to ruin the character of the heroine. 


THE QOUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The article on ‘‘ Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester,” at once points out a deficiency in 
English literature and supplies it. We have, or 
rather had, no Life of Montfort before. What is 
commonly known is that he was the man who sum- 
moned the first complete Parliament which ever 
met in England. The writer has found out a 
new hero, and has certainly made the most of 
him. The majority of the other articles are on 
the standard topics of the day: Livingstone, 
Grote, and Palgrave. The freshest subject is 
‘** Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and 
Art.” The author is quite in the right when he 
points out that ‘‘ ancient art, though rich in the 
grotesque, does not produce on us the effect of 
caricature.” Whether this arises from any natural 
want of satirical aim, or from our ignorance of 
the illusions involved, may be doubted. It seems 
very strange to us that such bad jokes as those 
of Aristophanes should have had such a suc- 
cessful effect upon an Athenian audience. There 
must have been trains of thought that we cannot 
now understand. Caricature proper seems to 
have originated in the very coarse and vulgar 
representations of the supernatural which sprung 
up in medieval times. The violent quarrels 
between religious sects, and the natural disposi- 
tion of the laity to retaliate upon the priesthood, 
originated that kind of pictorial satire, without 
which modern life would lose one most important 
characteristic. It is true that medizval art has 
left us some few specimens of a taste for the 
ludicrous, which are not amenable to the reproach 
of profanity. Political caricature first begins 
about the time of the Reformation. Martin 
Luther was identified with Antichrist. Here at 
once was a magnificent basis to work upon. 
Religious ribaldry and offended orthodoxy could 
make common cause. 
‘* Fox's Martyrs,” the terrible scenes it is con- 
versant with are compelled to do duty for the 
new art. Perhaps the natural results of the in- 
different mechanism of early block-printing may 
have developed that latent taste for grim humour 
which is almost peculiar to the Teutonic nations. 
An excellent analysis of the various steps through 
which we have come from these doubtful endea- 
vours down to Gustave Doré and illustrated 
newspapers, will gratify those who may not have 
the opportunity of poring over Mr. Wright's 
volumes themselves. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


An elaborate article on ‘‘Modern Fresco- 
Painting ” commences with an inquiry into the 
reasons why the frescoes which have been 
painted during the last twenty years have faded 
away with such astonishing rapidity. If this 
had been the case with the old frescoes, we of 
this generation would probably never have heard 
of the art. It is true ‘The Last Supper” de- 
cayed almost before it was completed, but for 
this there were special reasons. The same pro- 
portions of lime and sand adopted in Italy were 
used for the plaster on which the frescoes in the 
Houses of Parliament are painted. Neither 
damp nor gas could be made to bear the blame. 
The cause remains a mystery. Nor have the 

aintings themselves, even while they lasted, 
impressed the public. The works of Cornelius 
and Overbeck are severely criticised ; and these 
modern masters are intimately connected with 
our English frescoes. Indeed, Cornelius very 
nearly had the honour of decorating the Houses 
of Parliament. He warmly entered into the 
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scheme, inspected the plans, and decided that 
the proximity of the river would in no way 
injure the paintings. We have a full account of 
the method employed by Cornelius, from the 
preparation of the cartoon up to the finishing of 
the fresco. The article concludes with a criti- 
cism on the works of Mr. Herbert and Mr. Mac- 
lise. ‘‘The Youth of Cardinal Mazarin” is not 
that chapter in his life with which most of us 
are conversant. There is one very striking 
anecdote M. Cousin has preserved of a scene in 
which Mazarin behaved to Richelieu much as 
Talleyrand did to Napoleon at Dresden, in 1813. 
‘** Public Galleries and Irresponsible Boards” is 
a very suggestive article. The gist of it may be 
given in the writer’s own words: ‘‘ The fore- 
going rapid survey proves conclusively that those 
institutions for which there is a minister of the 
Crown responsible in Parliament, and where 
individual direction exists for the management, 
as at the Kew Botanic Gardens and Museum, 
the South Kensington Museum, and the Geolo- 
gical Museum in Jermyn Street, are flourishing 
and progressive, whilst in those where there is 
no direct parliamentary responsibility, and the 
management is in the hands of a board, as at 
the British Museum, the National Gallery, the 
National Portrait Gallery, and Patent Museum, 
confusion, discord, languor, incompetence, and 
extravagance are found.” ‘‘ Was Shakespeare a 
Roman Catholic ?’ is a title which is sure to 
attract readers. Nor will they be ages Screen 
A more interesting essay on the religion of 
Shakespeare has never been written. ‘‘ The 
Erckmann-Chatrian Novels” are criticised from 
a proper point of view—namely, as national 
novels, ‘‘The Conscript”’ and ‘* Waterloo ” 
give a truthful picture of the miseries of war, 
and how little the French profited by it. In 
addition to these excellent articles, there is one 
on ‘** Recent Changes in the Art of War,” which 
deserves commendation. The others are on 
‘*Transylvania,” ‘‘ An Economist of the Four- 
teenth Century,” ‘‘Corn and Cattle,” ‘* Mary 
Tudor and Brandon, Duke of Suffolk,” and the 
** Extension of the Franchise.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


It seems that Dr. MacLeod, after thirty years’ 
reflection, has at last discovered that ‘*‘ whatever 
may be the proper rule for the observance of a 
seventh day amongst Christians, that proper rule 
is not to be found by them in the Fourth Com- 
mandment of the Decalogue.” We have always 
thought it was the jirst day of the week Chris- 
tians observed, but perhaps we may be hyper- 
critical. However, Dr. MacLeod appears to deny 
the obligation of the Ten Commandments alto- 
gether, as such. Mr. Trollope, who stands 
sponsor for him this fortnight, is also constrained 
to conclude ‘‘that the Fourth Commandment is 
no commandment for us.” The logic which leads 
to this result is well worth studying. Mr. 
Barham contributes an admirable ‘‘ History of 
Hebrew Philology.” He calls attention to 
**the Hebrew Dictionary of Julius Fuerst, which 
is now appearing in an English version by Dr. 
Samuel Davidson. . . . It avails itself of the 
chief improvements of Gesenius, and adds many 
of its own.” For a more exact enumeration of 
its merits, we refer our readers to the article 
itself. As Mr. Bain’s works have passed 
through two editions, any remarks by him on 
**The Feelings and the Will, viewed Physiolo- 
gically,” need no recommendation. Anything that 
will provide us with good tea, at a less expense, 
now ig apen of every sort are rising so much 
in value, is very welcome. We had no idea that 
the ‘‘hard water” with which London is so 
badly supplied was one of the principal reasons 
why we do not have the full benefit of the re- 
duction in the tea duty. The idea of covering 
England with gigantic aqueducts is very grand. 
There is no doubt water is very much improved 
by being conveyed through stone channels, and 
the amount required for draining Cader Idris, 
or Plynlimmon’s ‘‘cloud-capp’d head” is small 
compared with the sums lent to Mexico or 
Greece. Surely our ‘‘ Water Supply” might 
attract capitalists. The editor desires to sub- 
stitute the title ‘‘Causeries” for ‘‘ Varia” in 
his chit-chat. The greater part of this gossip is 
given up to laments over the conduct of the 
Atheneum, and regrets that Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has not found more contributors to his work on 
philosophy. We are inclined to think that it is 
as well for Mr. H. Spencer’s credit that he has 
stopped where he has done. Moral science is 
quite beyond his depth; and we have always 
wondered into what abyss he would fall when 
he came to deal with Moral Progress. Mr. Spencer 
has but one idea—that of evolution ; and we are 
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not surprised to find that his subscribers have 
not increased with his inexhaustible variations of 
that one theme. 


Mozxon’s Miniature Poets: A Selection from the 
Works of Martin Farquhar Tupper. (Moxon.) 
We are not sufficiently acquainted with ‘‘ the 
works of Tupper” to <listinguish what it is that 
is new, and what it is that is old, that he here 
brings out of his treasury. It is a dangerous 
task to criticise him, because he tells us boldly 
in his preface that he is sure the very last thing 
mest critics think of is to read him. He appeals 
to his popularity as the best test of excellence ; 
and the value of it, in a certain sense, we cannot 
deny. He ought to be very much obliged to the 
‘famous poetical Sosii of Dover-street” who 
have given him such an opportunity of recount- 
ing his merits ; and we are glad to find that we 
can cordially agree for once with ‘‘ Tupper” 
when he says, ‘“‘I commend this beautifully- 
printed volume as a mere book-specimen worthy 

of the Hizevirs.”’ 





WE have received: Christ the Light of the 
World, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Strahan) ; The 
Vicarious Sacrifice ; Grounded in Principles of 
Universal Obligation, by Horace Bushnell, D.D. 
(Strahan) ; Vheology and Life Sermons, Chiefly 
on Special Occasions, by E. H. Plumptre, M.A, 
(Strahan) ; The Friend: A Series of Essays, by 
S. T. Coleridge, Bohn’s Standard Library (Bell 
and Daldy); The Angel in the House, by 
Coventry Patmore, fourth edition (Macmillan) ; 
Tales, Songs, and Sonnets, by J. W. Dalby 
(Longmans); Lyric Leaflets Shed in Early 
Spring, by George K. Wright (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.); Hymns and other Poems, by W. 
Bright, M.A. (Rivingtons) ; Life or Death: The 
Destiny of the Soul in a Future State, by Edward 


_ Falconer Litton, M.A. (Longmans) ; Lvery-day 


Papers: A Series of Essays from ‘‘ All the Year 
Round,” by Andrew Halliday, third edition, 
revised (Tinsley). 
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Mitton (Viscount, M.P., heat any and Cheadle (W.B., M.A., 
M.D.). North-West Passage by Land. Being the Narrative 
of an Expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacific, undertaken 
with the View of Exploring a Route Across the Continent to 
British Columbia, through British Territory, by one of the 
Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains, 4th Edition. 8vo, 
pp. xxiv.—400. Cassell, 21s 

Muir (Rev. William, D.D.). Holding Fast the Form of Sound 
Words. A Sermon Preached in St. Stephen's Church, Edin-, 
burgh, Dec; 3, 1865. 8vo, sd., pp. 14. Paton. 6d. 

Tariff; or, Rates of Duties Payable on Goods, 

Wares, and Merchandise, Imported into the United States of 

America, in Conformity with the Act of Congress of March 2 

1861. With Addenda of Aug 5, 1861; December, 24, 1861 ; July 

14, 1862; March 3, 1863; June 30, 1864; and March 3, 1865. 

Also Recent Circulars and Decisions of the Treasury Depart- 

ment relating to Commerce and the Revenue; ‘lables of 

Foreign Currencies, Reduced to the United States Standard, 

&c. vo, hf. bd., pp. 135. Bacon. 10s. 6d. . 

Orrrations of the Spirit of God. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. Broom, 
2s. 

Orren’s Album for British and Foreign Postage Stamps; 
with Illustrations of some of the Rarest Stamps, a full Des- 
cription of the Arms of every Country, and the Coinage, Area, 
Population, Chief Town, and Reigning Government. 8th 
Edition. Revised, Corrected, and brought up to the Present 
Time. Sm. 4to, pp. viii.—200. Stevens, 4s. 

Orcanization of Nursing. An Account of the Liverpool 
Nurses’ Cpa on School, its Foundation, Progress, and Opera- 
tion in Hospital, District, and Private Nursing. By a Member 
of the Committee ot the Home and Training School. With 


Poems. 


18mo. Pit- 


Howell 


Poems. Fscp. Svo, pp. xi.—356, 


an Introduction and Notes, by Florence Nightingale. 8vo, 
sd., pp. 103. Holden (Liverpool). Longmans. 2s. 6d. 
Prrer Parley’s Tales about the United States of America. 4th 
Edition, l6mo. Z'egg. 3s. 6d 
Pray Hours in London. By L. J. 8S. Roy. 18mo, pp. 80. 


Mozley. 1s. 6d. 

Pouuttry-Kererer's Manual (The): containing Descriptions of all 
Kinds of Domestic Poultry, with Instructions for their 
Management, and their Treatment when Diseased. By Con- 
tributors to The Journal of Horticulture and Poultry 
Chronicle. With 22 Coloured Engravings, and Numerous, 
Woodeuts. Cr. 8vo, pp. 141. Office. 7s. 6d. 

Purr (The). Sermons by Eminent Living Ministers. Vol. 86. 
8vo, pp. 418. Office. 7s. 6d. 

Pyxe’s Tithe Commutation. Table Showing the Value of Tithe 
Rent Charges for the Year 1866. To which is added another 
Table, showing the extent of the yearly fluctuation in the 
Prices of Wheat, Barley, and Oats, since 1835. By George 
Taylor, Esq. 8vo, sd. Shaw and Sons, 1s. 

Rennie (Surgeon, M.D.), Bhotan,and the Story of the Dooar 
War, including Sketches of a Three Months’ Residence in the 
Himalayas, and Narrative of a Visit to Bhotan in May, 1865. 
With Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo, pp. xxv.—408. Murray. 
12s. 

Roe (A. §8.).. Looking Round. A Novel. (Run and Read 
Library.) Fsep. svo, bds., pp. 320. Ward and Lock, 2s, 

Rovtiever’s New Toy Books. With Coloured Illustrations. 
Eleven Sorts. 4to,sd. toutledge. Each 1s, 

Scuvusert (Franz): a Musical Biography. From the German of 
Dr. Heinrich Kreissle Von Heliborn. By Edward Wilberforce. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii.—287. W. H. Allen. 10s. 6d. 

Snaxrsreare (William). Plays. Carefully edited by Thomas 
Keightley. Vol 2. (Bell & Daldys Pocket Volumes.) 2imo, 
sd., pp. 684. Bell and Daldy. 3s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Surrrerr. The Hidden Life. A Memoir of Mrs. Shirreff, Wife 
ofthe Rev. William Shirre!f, Sm. post 8vo, pp. 282. #liot. 4s. 

Sxeat (W. W.).. Tale of Ludiow Castle. 1l2mo. Deiyhton, Be u, 
and Cov. (Cambridge). Bell and Daldy. 3s, 


Sxyuina’s Builders’ Prices, 1866, 56th Edition. 8&8vo. Skuyring. 
is. 
Sairu (Tohn). Vegetable Cookery : including a Complete Set 


of Recipes for Pastry, Preserving, Pickling, the Preparation of 
Sauces, Soups, Beverages, &c.,&c. New Edition. Fsep. svo, 
pp. xii.—241. Pitman, Bads., 1s. 6d. ; cl., 2s. 

Sreurceon (C. H.). Morning by Morning; or, Daily Readings 
for the Family or the Closet. Fsep. 8vo, pp. viii.—4us. /’ass- 
more & Alabaster. 38. 6d. 

Squire (Peter). Companion to the Medicine Chest; giving the 
Properties and Doses of the most Useful Domestic Medicines, 
also Directions for Sick-room Cookery. 32mo, cl, sd., pp, 43. 
Churchill. 18. 

.. ° ) By Mr. M. A. 

Titmarsh. With Illustrations.. New Edit.on. Sq. er. Svo, pp. 

xv.—s7. Smith &@ Eider, 5s. 


. Tracxeray (W. M.) Rose and the Ring ; or, the History of 


| Tuackeray (W. M.). Lovel the Widower. 





Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo; a Fireside Pantomime for 
Great and Small Children. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. 4th 
Edition. With lllustrations. Sq. cr. 8vo, pp. iv.—128. Smith 
ad Elder. 5a. 
With Illustrations. 
New Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 258 Smith and Elder. 6s. 
Tuackxenay (W. M.). The Four Georges. With Illustrations. 
New Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 226. Smith and Elder. 
Tomwxrns (E.). Beauties of English Poetry. 22nd Edition. 12mo. 
Lockwood, 2s. td. 

Taarrorp (F. G.). City and Suburb. 
Post Svo, pp. 482. Tinsley. 6s. 
Trotrore (Anthony). Orley Farm. With 39 lilustrations, by 

J. K. Millais. 2 Vols.inl. 8Svo. Ward and Lock. 2s. 
Tcrrer (Martin Farquhar, M.A., D.C.L.), Selection from the 
Works of. With Portrait. (Moxon’s Miniature Poets.) Sq. 
fsep. Svo, pp. vili—239. Moxon. 5s. 
Turrrcr. Poems by Three Sisters ; Dedicated to their Father 
Martin F. Tepper. A New Edition. With some Added 
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os. 


A Novel. New Edition. 














Translations from the Swedish ; and a Frontispiece by One of 
the Sisters. Fsep. 8vo, pp. ix.—239. Moxon. 6s. 

Warp (T.) Outline Facts of Chemistry, with Exercises. In. 
tended Chiefly for Pupils in Government Science Classes. Part 
I. Metalloids. 12mo, cl. Ip. pp. 68. John Heywood (Man. 
chester). Simpkin. 1s. 6d. 

Wa rne’s Bijou Books. } With Coloured Plates. 48mo, cl. sd., gt 
Each 6d. _ The Ball-room Guide, pp. 96. Fun and Flirtation, 
Forfeits, Intended for Evening Amusement, pp. 96. Ventrilc- 

uism made Easy—the History, Theory, and Practice of the 
Art. Illustrated and Exhibited. By ¥ Hardy. Pp, 94, Eti- 
quette for Ladies. Pp. 96. Etiquette for Gentlemen. Pp. 96. 

Wuart Jesus Said. Being a Collection of the Divine Teachings 
Selected Literally from the Gospels. Sq. 32mo, pp. iv.—270 
Hvewell (Liverpool). 2s. 6d. 


Warr (Rev. John T., M.A.). Latin English Dictio for the 
Use of Junior Students. Abridged from the Larger Work of 
White and Riddle. Sq. cr. 8vo, pp. xi.—650, . 7s. 6d. 


Wriitiam Freeman: a Tale for Youth. 18mo, pp. 116. Book 
Society. 1s. 

WILLIAMS Woden), 
Williams on Rea 
v.—145. Sweet. 4s. 6d. 

Wrienrt (Lewis). The Clifton and other Remarkable Suspen- 
sion Bridges of the World. 12mo, sd. Weale. 1a. 


Questions on the Seventh Edition of 
Property, for the Use of Students. 8vo, pp. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON CLUBS. 
T'o the Editor of Tuk READER. 

Sir,—In your review of Mr. Timbs’ work on 
‘Clubs, &c.,”” one error occurs, and one state- 
ment likely to mislead. You speak of the present 
Marquis of Londonderry as having been a fre- 
quenter of White’s some thirty years ago. The 
peer alluded to was the brother of the Minister, 
Lord Castlereagh, and has been dead some ten 
or twelve years. The present Marquis is his son. 
You also speak of the Star and Garter as the 
house in which Lord Byron killed Mr, Chaworth. 
Mr. Chaworth was killed in 1765, by William, 
fifth Lord Byron, granduncle of the poet, who 
is generally understood as referred to by the title 
” Lord Byron.” —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. M. 

January 16, 1866. 


SIR THOMAS RUMBOLD. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 

Sir,—As your reviewer in his notice cf Timbs’ 
‘‘Club Life” has mentioned the name of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, formerly Governor of Madras, 
in connexion with White’s Club, I should feel 
obliged if you would insert the following brief 
outline of his life in your next impression of 
Tue Reaper, which substantially refutes the 
story reproduced by Mr. Timbs, and can be veri- 
tied by records now existing in the India Office, 
and by Orme’s ‘‘ History of India :’— 

Sir Thomas Rumbold was born in January, 
1736, at Leytonstone, in Essex, and was de- 
scended from a family long resident in that 
county, and in later times settled at Fulham. 
His father, at the time of his death, was in the 
service of the East India Company, and was 
second in Council of Tellicherry ; and from the 

rear 1709 we find several of the family holding 
important posts in that service. 

Thomas Rumbold, in the year 1752, at the 
early age of sixteen, was appointed to the Civil 
Service at Madras. He was educated at a school 
in the City of London, which was exclusively 
confined to preparing young men for the Indiau 
Civil Service, and there are still to be seen the 
certificates of studies in the India House quali- 
fying him for that service. He soon — 
the civil for the military line, still retaining his 
rank in the former service. At the siege of 
Trichinopoli he first distinguished hi by 
his intrepidity. 

At the battle of Plassey it is mentioned in 
Orme’s History that he was among the number 
of those who voted in favour of the attack. He 
acted as aide-de-camp to Lord Clive, by whom 
he was promoted, and was uniformly distin- 

lished. Seriously wounded at Plassey, as he 
had also been on a former occasion at the re- 
taking of Calcutta, in 1756, the fatigues of 
active service, with a weak state of health, 
obliged him to resume the civil department. He 
was for some time Chief of Patna, and five years 
on the Council of Bengal. He was destined to 
be the successor of Mr. Hastings in 1773. He 
was chosen temporary President of Madras in 
1778, at a most critical moment of difficulty 
and weight. 

He received for the second time the general 
thanks of the Company for the capture of Pondi- 
cherry, and was created a baronet in 1779, 
when he became the object of private resent- 
ment and political hostility. ‘rom the con- 
tinual misrepresentations of every act of his 
political life that have appeared in histories of a 
very late date, it is proposed to put forward, as 
briefly as ible, some account of these trans- 
actions.— Your obedient servant, 

VERITAS. 
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CHATTERTON AND BRUCE.* 


OMPARISON may, as a rule, be rather 
a weak method of criticism ; but in 
cases of disputed authorship something of 
the sort is required to illustrate the tor- 
tuous practices of literary forgers. Two 
contemporary poets, whose united ages, on 
the death of the survivor, did not amount 
to forty years, presented, just a century 
ago, as complete a contrast, both in their 
lives and in the story of their works, as 
the most enthusiastic compounder of anti- 
theses could desire. Chatterton had but 
one wish—that of literary fame. ‘ Paint 
me an angel, with wings and a trumpet, 
to trumpet my name all over the world.” 
He was ready to patronize his relations ; 
but he despised both them and everything 
connected with his native place. He came 
forward as the discoverer of hidden merit 
in “a poet not inferior to Pope,” of the 
author of “the oldest dramatic piece ex- 
tant.” He wished to be the benefactor of 
booksellers, and of Horace Walpole. He 
would create you a pedigree up to the 
seventh century, or compose a hymn in 
the name of your pet ancestor, according 
to your particular foible. Bristol as it was 
two hundred years before, Rowley ‘“ de- 
lineator ” as he lived, Bristol bridge as it 
appeared when Edward IV. rode over it to 
witness the execution of “Sir Charles 
Bawdin ”—any architecture, any coinage, 
any style you wanted, this lawyer's clerk 
of fifteen was ready to produce. The 
glory of appearing in print was quite 
enough for Chatterton. In six magazines, 
for twelve months or more, the gratuitous 
signature of “ Asaphides” was welcomed 
by the editors. Poetry and prose were 
alike easy to that fertile brain. Nothing 
but absolute starvation could snatch the 
pen from those busy fingers. Chatterton 
was resolved to be an author even beyond 
his death. His “ Last Verses,” drawn from 
his pocket-book, are dated the day after 
the poet was found “lying on the bed, 
with his legs hanging over, quite dead ; 
some bits of arsenic between his teeth.” . 
It was not till the hand of death was 
upon him that Michael Bruce thought of 
“a large quarto volume of writing paper” 
to which se might commit his ‘ poems.” 
His last walk was one of twenty miles, to 
die like a Christian in the humble dwel- 
ling of his parents. He aspired so little 
to be the patron or editor of others, that 
he made no provision for his own fame. 
What Rowley was to Chatterton, that 
was Bruce to Logan. Parchments and 
deeds were undoubtedly found in “ Mr. 
Canynge’s cofre” in the muniment-room of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. The large 
quarto volume was as certainly delivered 
to Logan. Everything that Chatterton 
produced was fathered upon Rowley—not 
a very convenient device for reclaiming 
whatever the world should pronounce as 
really valuable. But Logan had an art 
beyond this. It was in the very year of 
Chatterton’s death, when his story was in 
every mouth, and the question of Rowley’s 
existence was most fiercely debated, that a 
thin volume appeared, “ Poems, on Several 
Occasions, by Michael Bruce.” Logan had 
deeply studied the career of “ the marvel- 
lous boy.” He knew better how to wait. 
He gave no account of manuscripts com- 





* **Poems by Thomas Chatterton ;” 1752—70. 
eee & Co.) 1865. ‘The Works of Michael 
ce ;” 1740—67. (Edinburgh : Oliphant & Co. ; 


London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 1865. 


mitted to his charge. He spoke of him- 
self neither as editor or author. He re- 
solved to abide the veraict of the world. 
Before he stole anything, he wanted to 
know its value. The “large quarto 
volume” could not furnish forth seventeen 
poems. Some, therefore, did not belong 
to Mr. Bruce ; the anonymous editor left 
the reader to decide ; ‘“ he will easily distin- 
guish them.” For three years the trusting 
father had been expecting to see his dead 
son live again “in print.” With more 
than editorial reserve, no sign, no word, 
accompanied the six copies which at last 
reached Kinnesswood. The old man did 
not know in how few lines of print a 
bulky manuscript may be compressed. 
Chatterton’s four pieces of dirty parch- 
ment had furnished matter enough, no 
doubt, and he never admitted that he had 
exhausted his store. But Alexander Bruce 
knew nothing of Chatterton. ‘ My son’s 
Gospel Sonnets,” at all events, were not 
there. He knew the “editor,” if the 
world did not, and he knew where to find 
him. The ghost of “ Mastre Canynge,” or 
of “ Rowlie,” would not have been less 
welcome to the lawyer’s clerk, as he copied 
their handwriting or invented their bio- 
graphies, than the apparition of Bruce’s 
father in Leith Walk was to Logan. But 
Chatterton would have known that ghosts 
have a very limited leave of absence, and | 
Logan could calculate the length of a cottage 
weaver’s purse. Next morning he was 
prepared with his tale. The MS. was gone. 
“The servants had singed fowls with it.” 
The old peasant returned home to die. 
Ten years passed away, and Logan re- 
solved to claim his place as author. Now 
we have “‘ Poems by Logan.” As before, 
the reserve is complete. No foolish pre- 
face, no self-convicting explanation. The 
dead Rowley has served his turn. If the 
“reader of taste” had not detected the 
} purple patch in which the “ Ode to the 
Cuckoo ” was folded, its real owner would 
wait no longer. And now the quarto 





volume was to be reduced one-half. Logan 
claimed ten poems of the original seven- 
teen; the “fowls of the air” had con- 
sumed the rest. The aim of Logan was 
humble ; and his craft was great. A 
common lackey may wear his master’s 
clothes with ease. To carry off your great 
grandfather's requires an artist. The 
former may make good his title. In the 
latter case a man can only plead the usual 
motive of a masquerade. Rather than 
dispute such an ownership, we leave time 
to unmask the rogue ; but we strip the 
player of his jewels, and credit him for his 
strut. Bruce is decidedly a more substan 
tial being than “ Rowlie,” but his claims 
are by some as stoutly denied ; and though 
Chatterton did all he could to repudiate 
his own inspirations, no collection of 
“ English Poets” is complete without his 
name. 

There is not any great merit in the 
avowed works of either. Some men can 





write to pattern, and of these it seems 
was Chatterton. Thus several of the 
* Rejected Addresses,” notably that of 
Wordsworth, are quite equal to what the 
names themselves could have produced. 
In this category of men must be included 
our few real translators. Theyare like those 
delicate mortals who draw their nourish- 
ment from the artificial resources which 
modern times can provide. They mimic 
the actions and the sentiments of the great 








of old; while their own lives are frequently | 
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only “a long disease.” This chronic state 
of intellectual convalescence, this living 
on poisons till they have no power, will 
generate a fictitious strength, and enable 
those under its dominion to perform feats 
which would ruin the health of a sane 
man. The faculties employed bear the 
same relation to those of the genuine and 
avowed author that the tricks of the actor 
do to the genius of the dramatist. Garrick, 
in the heat of an imagination stimulated 
by the blaze of footlights and of midnight 
applause, could strike out lines which never 
fail to bring down the gallery, but which 
no one will find in Shakespeare. It is 
rather in a continuouselevation than in any 
absolute superiority that one man surpasses 
another. It isa mistake to suppose that 
what we call genius is the faculty of un- 
bounded application. No man is in reality 
ever idle. The machine that works easiest 
is also the most accurate. Perfect thought 
would be as unconscious as perfect diges- 
tion. To construct tragedies is the same 
debauchery for the brain of fifteen that 
dram-drinking would be for the stomach. 
The practice in either case is so highly 
artificial, that no result can astonish us. 
Chatterton might easily have sunk into a 
literary hack. His early death has conse- 
crated him the Memnon amongst English 
bards. The rays of Apollo may fall upon 
another head as soon; but they will never 
elicit that mysterious echo the sexton’s boy 
drew from the vaults which six generations 
of his ancestors had toiled to fill. 








MISCELLANEA. 





WE have received a file of the Nanaimo 
Gazette, the twentieth number of which was 
published on the third Monday in November. 
Many of our readers may now, perhaps, hear for 
the first time of this journal, which is as well 
printed as any of our provincial papers. Of the 
rising town of Nanaimo itself it is only neces- 
sary to say that it is in Vancouver Island, and 
that upon the surrender of its territories by the 
Hudson Bay Company to the British Govern- 
ment, in 1859, a coal-exploring settlement sprung 
up at Nanaimo, on the south-eastern coast of the 
island. Coalis likely to be the staple commodity 
of this ‘‘ England of the West,” as some fondly 
call Vancouver Island, which, in the same 
latitude, with similar climate, bears very much 
the same relation to the Pacific that the British 
Isles do to the Atlantic. The Nanaimo coal is 
of excellent quality, and ‘‘is eagerly sought 
after and in great demand in San Francisco as a 
cheap and good fuel, and the — ought 
not to be less than 500 tons a-day.” From 
No.{17 (Oct. 30) of the Nanaimo Gazette we extract 
the following, as to the almost inexhaustible 
supply of coal: ‘‘The large repositories of the 
mineral in this district—as far as now known— 
are adequate to furnish a supply to the whole 
Pacific coast for a long period. On the little 
island of Newcastle alone the extent of the 
coalfield is about 500 acres. There are two 
seams, the Douglas and the Newcastle — the 
latter underlying the former. If we set down 
the average yield of each seam at one ton ord 
superficial yard, we do not exceed, but rather 
come below, the mark. This would give nearly 
two million tons on Newcastle Island. We can- 
not calculate so accurately upon the area or 
extent of the Nanaimo coal-field, though it is 
known to be very much greater than that of 
Newcastle Island. Here, then, is almost bound- 
less wealth awaiting the infusion of a little 
capital by the owners, and the appliance of the 
miner's pick!” Nanaimo, consequently, has 
risen rapidly to be only second to Victoria. 
Indeed, it is already attracting trade away from 
Victoria, and the good folks at the coal-pits are 
anticipating its becoming the entrepét for the 
import and export trade of the island. Regaat 
steam communication has been established be- 
tween Nanaimo, Victoria, and Comox. Between 
the first two, the voyage takes fourteen hours 
and a-half, as the steamer calls at Salt Spring, 
Maple Bay, and Cowichan, and remains -half-an- 
hour at each for the convenience of passengers. 
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The voyage between Nanaimo and Comox occu- 
pies eight hours. In 1859 Miss Burdett Coutts 
gave 25,000/. for the foundation of the Bishopric 
of Columbia, and the present bishop, Dr. Hills, 
erected his episcopal palace at Victoria. That 
palace, as he himself has told us, was a small 
wooden hut, with the outer door opening into 
his sitting-room. ‘‘If anybody knocks,’ said 
the primitive bishop, ‘‘I open the door myself. 

When our file of the Nanaimo Gazette left 
on the 20th of November, the bishop was in 
that town, having arrived in H.M.S. Sparrow- 
hawk on the previous Saturday, to settle finally 
the plans for building a school-house. Amongst 
the signs of civilization we enumerate from the 
advertisements as existing: Hotels, with hot and 


cold baths, table d’hote dinners, billiard-rooms, | 








and ‘‘good” wines and liquors ; breweries ; | 
laundries ; dry good stores ; groceries ; doctors’ | 
shops and patent medicines ; hardware stores ; | 


watchmakers and jewellers; carpenters and 
builders; tailors, shoemakers, and milliners ; 
insurance offices; dockyards and sailmakers ; 


smiths and machinists ; auctioneers and house- | 


agents ; lawyers and dissenting ministers ; but 
no bookseller or publisher, literature coming 
under the denomination of dry goods. ' 
ever, considering that all this has risen up in 
about six years, no doubt before long we shall 
hear of the seal of civilization being added by 
the erection of a jail and a gibbet. Indeed, the 


latter would seem to be much wanted; for | 
concluding volume of the ‘‘Contemporains de 


amongst interesting particulars of news it is 
stated that a party of Kittimat Indians carried 
off a lad, in the service of one of the inhabitants, 
whom they speedily despatched and greedily 
devoured. Another paragraph implies that a 


How- | : . 
yo of the beam to which our Lord’s cross was 


priately, too, as a wedding-gift, the edges of 
the volume are ornamented with three Bible 
illustrations of the Divine ordination of mar- 
riage—the Creation of Eve; the Jewels of 


Silver and the Jewels of Gold and Raiment and | 


precious things, sent by Abraham, by his servant, 
to Rebekah ; and the Marriage in Cana. These 
are beautiful specimens of the kind. The name 
of the lady was Cavel, and that of the bride- 
groom Johannes Prone, both of which are pre- 
served in the emblematical devices of the cover 
along with the date of 1606. 


Mrs. HotmMan ANDREWS has recommenced | 
her amateur musical meetings at her house in | 


Bedford Square. 

A NEW version of the New Testament, under 
Catholic auspices, has recently been issued in 
Quebec. The translation is made, not from the 
original Greek, but from the Latin Vulgate, and, 
with the notes and commentaries appended, 
makes a volume of about 800 pages. 


A GOLD cross and chain have been dug up at 
Clare Castle, Suffolk, supposed to be the one 
presented originally to Tewkesbury Abbey in 


| 1235, and alleged to contain portions of the 


reverend gentleman escaped a similar fate only | 


by the length of his legs, for as he was super- 
intending the landing of some goods from a 
canoe, he was suddenly attacked by a Siwash 
Indian, who, his mouth, we may suppose, water- 
ing with the recollection of roast missionary, 
snapped his gun twice at his game. Having no 
means of defence, the latter had to make a bolt, 
and only reached the fort, after having been fired 
at by the Siwash, whose aim fortunately was not 
in accordance with the rules for ‘‘ shooting run- 
ning.” Such things will happen in rising colo- 
nies, and the good folks of x anaimo, no doubt, 
will find a remedy for them, all in good time. 
Amongst the advertisers are two Shakespeares ; 
one sells dry goods, boots and shoes, and 
groceries ; and the other is M. N. Shakespeare, 
a photographer atVictoria. Here is a new scent 
for our indefatigable friends of Stratford-on- 
Avon, who are looking up the lineal decendants 
of the poet. 


THE Vancouver Island papers state that ‘‘ the 
Fenian Society is in full blast at Portland, 
Oregon,” which adjoins the southern frontier of 
British Columbia. A correspondent writing 
thence to the local Colonist, says: ‘* They have 
their regular meetings, drill, &c. They number 
pretty high here. It is strongly asserted that 
they have a future eye on Vancouver Island.” 

Tue Rev. W. R. Alger, an American author 
and a follower of Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose 
** History of the Doctrine of a Future Life” was 
reviewed in No. 76 of Tur READER, has in the 
press a volume belonging to the same school, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Solitudes of Nature and 
of Man.” 

The Boston correspondent of the New York 
Round Table says, in reference to Leigh Hunt’s 
‘*Book of the Sonnets,” mentioned 
READER some weeks ago: ‘‘I have seen at 
Roberts Brothers a manuscript of the late Leigh 
Hunt's, which came into their possession through 
the hands of Mr. S. Adams Lee, of Philadelphia, 
who edited with the poet’s sanction the ‘blue 
and gold’ edition of Hunt’s complete poems, 





in THE | 


published here in 1857, two years before their | 


author’s death. The present MS. is written on 
note paper, in a legible hand, and is entitled 
‘The Book of the Sonnets, with an Essay on 
Italian and English Sonnets and Sonnetteers,’ 
and is now to be given to the press for the first 
time.” 

MEssrs. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON, and Hopee will 
sell next week a beautiful specimen of embroidered 
binding, some 260 years old. It is a New Tes- 
tament in Dutch, printed at Delf in 1594, em- 
broidered on satin, within and without, the 
embroidery executed with gold, silver, and silk 
threads, the princi compartments being 
formed by threaded Oriental pearls of consider- 
able value, upwards of 1,000 in number. The 
representations of birds, flowers, and quad- 
rupeds are extremely natural, and beautifully 
executed. It seems as fresh as when it was 
worked, evidently as a wedding-gift. Appro- 





flesh, blood, bones, and hairs of certain saints, a 


astened, and a piece of stone from Mount 
Calvary. 

M. MicueE.et’s ‘‘ Histoire de Louis XV.” is in 
the press, as is also Mons. Lafond’s sixth and 


Shakespeare.” 

Arter all the circumstantial penny-a-lining as 
to Victor Emmanuel’s grief for the death of his 
morganatic y saa the Countess Millefiori, the re- 
port of her demise would appear to have had no 
foundation. The people of Turin, who had be- 
lieved her dead, according to the Pall Mali 
Gazette, were surprised the other morning by her 
appearance in an opera box at one of Mddle. 
Patti’s last performances. 

THE President of the Astronomical Society 
ae it out officially that ladies ie 

‘ellows and visitors would be gladly welcome 
at the evening reception on Wednesday last. 
This is as it should be. Poets have ever found 
a resemblance in ladies’ eyes to stars, and 
why should not astronomers do the same ? 

Yet another translation of Homer. It is said 
by a correspondent that King Otho is employing 
his leisure in translating the Iliad. 

THAT painfully graphic narrative of ‘‘ A 
Night in a Workhouse,” which appeared in the 
Pali Mall Gazette” on the 12th, 13th, and 15th 
inst., has just been issued in a pamphlet form. 
Every word bears the stamp of truth ; there is 
neither exaggeration nor word-painting. 


In last week’s number of THE READER it was 
stated that the remains of Sir Charles L. Eastlake 
was buried at Florence on the 27th ult. Knowing 
the desire of her husband that his body should be 
laid in Kensal Green Cemetery, oad it having 
been intimated to her that the cemetery at 
Florence would shortly be required for building 
purposes, rendered necessary by the muineeal 
enlargement of the city, Lady Eastlake gave in- 
structions whereby such arrangements were 
made that the body could at any time be removed 
from Florence to England. Subsequent to this 
temporary interment at Florence, Lady Eastlake 
received the official letter from the Royal 
Academy, tendering the sympathy and con- 
dolence of the members, and offering to co- 
operate with her and the family of their 
respected President in any way that should be 
most acceptable, and proposing, should the body 
be brought to Fogland, to take upon themselves 
the conduct of the funeral. In compliance with 
the wish implied, Lady Eastlake at once re- 
moved the body of her husband, and under the 
charge of his faithful servant, Nicholas Tucker, 
it was brought to England, and buried again 
on Lana last, in Kensall Green Cemetery. 


Amongst those who followed the body to 
its final resting-place were the relatives | 
of the late President; Mr. John Prescott 


Knight, the Secretary, and other office-bearers 
of the Royal Academy; Maclise, Frith, 
Millais, Marochetti, and most of the painters 
and sculptors at present in town; and Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Sir Henry Holland, M.D., 
Mr. Layard, Mr. Herman Merivale, Mr. John 
Forster, Mr. F. T. Palgrave, Mr. John Murray, 
and others. Her Majesty's carriage was in the 
procession, 

Messrs. SoTHEBy, WILKINSON, and HoperE 
will sell on Friday next, and following days, a 
miscellaneous collection of books and manu- 
scripts, in which, besides the specimen of em- 
broidered binding which we have noticed 
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separately, are several most curious and imte- 
resting items. Amongst these we called atten- 
tion a fortnight ago to an unpublished poem, 
‘*L/Histoire de la Mort d’Anne Boullene,” a 
very curious and in i contemporary 
MS. on vellum. From it we extract the fol- 
lowing account of the royal baptism of Eliza- 
beth :— 
Dieu en ses faictz tant la favorisa, 
Quelle produyt, sans extresme douleur, 
Un bel enfant de naifve couleur ; 
Et de ses traictz bien ressemblant au pere, 
Mieux pour certain qu’a la Royne sa mere, 
Fille elle estoit, belle en perfection, 
Et de visage & de proportion ; 
Tant qu’on jugeoit des astres l'influence 
Favoriser du tout a sa naissance. 
De vous compter la sumptuosite 
De son baptesme & grand solemnite 
Il n’est besoing. Car prolixe sera 
Ce long digcours parquoy me suffira 
Vous dire icy que tant estoit exquis 
Tout lappareil que riens n'y fut requis. 
Dame Ysabeau marquise de Pester 
Gui bien voulut de cecy s’exempter 
Marrine fut pour an Roy ne desplaire 
Et eut le Duc de Norfort pour compere. 
Ysabeau done au baptesme nommee 
Fut en tous lieux Princesse renommee 
Et par le grand parlement d’'Angleterre 
A pres le Roy dame de ceste terre 
Et seulle fut declairee heritiere 
Contre le droict de la fille premiere. 
Lot 433 is an imperfect Latin Breviary of the 
latter part of the 15th century, on folio 23 of 
which are these lines :— 
Dust is lighter than a feather, 
And the wind more light than either ; 
But a woman's fickle mind 
Lighter than feather, dust, or wind. 
There are several other MSS. of the Breviary 
and Hours, some of which have illuminations of 
considerable merit ; but perhaps, to biblio- 
graphers, the most interesting lot in the sale is 
1,068, ‘‘ Terencii Vulgaria in Anglicam Linguam 
Traducta,” a small quarto fragment of a school- 
book of which no other trace is known, which is 
printed with types similar to those used in the 
earliest book claimed by Oxford as printed in 
that city, but which is still a moot point with 
bibliographers. This volume may tend to con- 
firm the advocates for the Oxford press, for a 
contemporary inscription on the fly-leaf shows 
that the book was purchased at Oxford in 
1483. 

Messrs. Cuark, of Edinburgh, have issued 
a ae” ae of a_ collection of all the 
works of the Fathers of the Christian 
Church, prior to the Council of Nice, to be 
edited by Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., 
author of ‘* Discussions on the Gospels, &e. ; 
and James Donaldson, LL.D., author of ‘A 
Critical History of Christian Literature and 
Doctrine from the Death of the Apostles to the 
Nicence Council ; under the title of the ‘‘ Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library,” 

Mr. Murray’s list of works in the — 
includes ‘‘ The Correspondence of H. M. King 
George III. with Lord North during the 
American War, 1769-82 ;” edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by W. Bodham Donne, 2 
vols., 8vo ;—‘‘ A Short Life of William Wilber- 
force ;” condensed from the —_ Biography, 
and revised by his Son, Samuel, Lord _. of 
Oxford, S8vo;—a third volume of “‘The New 
History of Painting in Italy; Based on Re- 
searches in Italy and all other Parts of Europe,” 
by J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, with 
illustrations, Svo ;—** Meditations on the Actual 
State of the Christian Religion :” being a Sequel 
to ‘‘ Meditations on the Christian Religion,” by 


Monsieur Guizot, post 8vo ;—‘‘ Memoir of the 


Life of the Late Sir Charles , RA, 
Architect, by his son, Rev. Alfred , D.D., 
Principal of Cheltenham College with [llustra- 


tions, 8vo ;—‘‘A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Works of Sir Joshua he olds,” more com- 
plete than any yet Published ; with Notices of 
their present Owners and Localities ; 7 Tom 
Taylor and Charles W. Franks, with illustra- 
tions, fscp. 4to ;—‘*‘ Domesticated Animals arid 
Cultiva Plants ; or, the Principles of Varia- 
tion, Inheritance, Re-Version, i Inter- 
breeding, and Selection under Domestication,” 
by Charles Darwin, F.R.S., with illustrations, 

st Svo ;—‘‘ Studies of the Music of Many 
Nations ; including the Substance of a Course 
of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution,” 
by Henry F. Chorley, 8vo;—‘‘The Archi- 
tecture of Ahmedabad, Capital of Guzerat, in 


the Bombay Presidency ; rign g on | 
Lieut.-Colonel Bi R.A., with an Hi i 


and Descriptive Sketch by Theodore C. Hope, 
Bombay Civil Service, &c., and an Architec- 
tural Introduction by James Fergusson ; with 
116 plates, 4to ;—‘‘ Architecture in Dharwar 
and Mysore ;” Ph ed by the late Dr. 
Pigou and Lieut.-Colonel Biggs, R.A., with an 
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Introduction by James Fergusson ; plates, folio ; 
—‘*The Brick and Terra-Cotta Buildings of 
North Italy; 12th—1l15th Centuries, as Ex- 
amples for Imitation in other Countries ;” from 
Careful Drawings and Restorations by Federico 
Lose, ved and Printed in Colours, with 
Sections, Mouldings, Working Drawings, and 
Descriptive Text, by Lewis Gruner, illustrations, 
small folio ;—‘‘Modern Gunnery, Naval and 
Military, Based on the Work of Sir Howard 
Douglas,” but brought down to the present time, 
with a ‘‘ Treatise on Small-Arms ;” by Lieut. 
Hozier, 2nd Life Guards, late R.A., woodcuts, 
Svo ;—‘‘New Biographia Britannica; Lives of 
the Worthies of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
by various Writers ; medium 8vo ;—‘‘ A Classical 
and Biblical Atlas,” under the superintendence 
of William Smith, LL.D. ;—‘‘ The Student's 
Manual of Modern Geography ;” by Rev. W. 
L. Bevan, M.A., with maps and other illustra- 
tions, post 8vo ;—‘‘ Life, Journals, and Letters 
of Jonathan Swift ;” by John Forster, LL.D., 
author of ‘‘The Life of John Eliot,’’ 8vo ;— 
*“‘Works of Alexander Pope ;” with a New 
Life, Introduction, and Notes, by Rev. Whit- 
well Elwin ; with portrait, 8vo ;—‘‘A New 
English-Latin Dictionary ;” Compiled from Ori- 
inal Sources, by Wm. 
‘heophilus D. Hall, M.A., 8vo and 12mo ;— 
“* The Student’s Manual of Moral Philosophy ;” 
by William Fleming, D.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in —— University, post 8vo ;— 
** Questions on the Student’s Hume’s History of 
England ;” forthe Use of Teachers and Schools ; 
post 8vo ;—‘‘ Classical Mythology for Schools ;” 
edited by William Smith, LL.D., with illustra- 
tions, 12mo ;—‘‘ Non-Intervention versus Inter- 
vention ; or, the Foreign Policy of Great Britain 


from 1790 to 1865,” by A. G. Stapleton, author | 


of ‘‘George Canning and His Times,” 8vo ;— 
and, ‘* Benedicite—God Magnified in His 
Works ; Illustrations of the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God in Creation, suggested by 
the Hymn of the Three Children;” by G 


Chaplin Child, M.D., small 8vo. 
Messrs. LoNGMANS and Co.’s Quarterly List in- 


cludes : ‘The Complete Works of the Right Hon. | ' 
| Worship of the Virgin Mary. The Doctrine and 


Lord Macaulay,” edited by his Sister, Lady Tre- 
velyan ; library edition, with portrait ; 8 vols., 
8vo ;—‘‘The Diary of the Right Hon. William 
Windham, M.P., from 1783 to 1809,” edited by 
Mrs. Henry Baring; 1 vol., 8vo ;—‘‘ Life and Cor- 
respondence of Richard Whately, D.D., late 


Archbishop of Dublin,” by Miss E. J. Whately ;— | 
of Trinity College, 
Persian War,” ‘‘ Tales of the Gods and Heroes,”’ 


** The Life of Isambard Kingdom Brunel, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Civil Engineer,” by Isambard Brunel, 
M.A. ;—the fourth volume of the ‘‘ History of the 
Reformation in Euro 


the Apostles, with a Commentary, and Practical 
and Devotional Suggestions for Readers and Stu- 
dents of the English Bible,” by the Rev. F. C. 
Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, &c. ; new edition, 
thoroughly revised, 1 vol. 8vo ;—‘‘ The Letters of 
Lewis Van Beethoven (1790—1826), from the 
Collection of Dr. Ludwi 
three Newly-discovered 
Rudolph, Cardinal-Archbishop of Olmiitz, K.W., 
from the Collection of Dr. babel Ritter Von 
Kéehel,” translated by Lady Wallace ;—‘‘ The 
Treasury of Bible Knowledge: comprising a 
Summary of the Evidences of Christianity, the 
Principles of Biblical Criticism, the History, 
Chronology, and Geography of the Scriptures, an 
Account of the Formation of the Canon, Separate 
Introductions to the Several Books of the Bible, 
&ec.,” by John Ayre, M.A., of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge ; fsep. 8vo ;—‘‘ The 
Practical German Dictionary ;” a New Practical 
Dictionary of the German Language, in Two 
Parts, German-English and English-German ; by 
the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A., and Dr. Carl 
Martin Friedlander ; post 8vo ;—‘‘ A Sanskrit 
Grammar for Beginners,’’ by Max Miiller, M.A., 
Taylorian Professor of Modern European Lan- 
guages and Literature in the University of Oxford ; 
1 vol., 8vo ;--‘‘ The Harmonies of Nature and 
Unity of Creation,” by Dr. George Hartwig, with 
numerous illustrations; 1 vol., 8vo ;—‘‘ The 
Eastern Alps :” being Part the Third of the 
Alpine Guide, and completing the Work, by John 

l, F.L.S., M.R.LA., &c., late. President of 
the Alpine Club ;—‘‘ Rocks Classified and De- 
scribed :” a Treatise on Lithology, by Bernhard 
Von Cotta ; an English Edition by Philip Hen 
Lawrence (with English, German, and Frenc 
Synonymes), revised by the author ; post 8vo ;— 
** The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and other 
‘Parts of Europe,” by Dr. Ferdinand Keller, Pre- 
sident of the Antiquarian Association of Zurich ; 
translated and arranged by J. E. Lee, F.S.A., 
-F.G.8., author of ‘‘Isca Silurum ;” in 1 vol., 
royal 8vo, with several woodcuts, and nearly 100 


Smith, LL.D., and | 





in the Time of Calvin,” | 
by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. ;—‘‘ The Acts | 
0 


Incumbent of Roundhay, 
Church and the World : Essays on Questions of 


Nohl ; also his Eighty- | 
etters to the Archduke | 
| 8vo;— ‘* Essays on Philosophica] Subjects,” by 
Thomas Shedden, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, 
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plates ;--‘‘ The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 


Paul, with Dissertations on the Ships and Navi- 
gation of the Ancients,” by James Smith, F.R.S., 
of Jordanhill ; third edition, revised, with charts 
and illustrations ; —‘‘ Legends of Iceland,” Second 
Series, by George E. J. Powell and Eirikr Mag- 
nusson ; 8vo ;—‘‘On the Received Text of Shake- 
speare’s Dramatic Writings, and its Improve- 
ment,’”’ by Samuel Bailey; Vol. 2, 8vo ;— 
‘*Shakespeare’s Sonnets (never before Interpreted), 
and his Private Friends, together with a Re- 
covered Likeness of himself,” by Gerald Massey, 
author of ‘‘ The Ballad of Babe Christabel,” &c. ; 
—*‘*Moore’s Irish Melodies,” Illustrated with 161 
Designs by D. Maclise, R.A., and the whole of the 
text engraved ; new edition, with all the original 
designs reduced by a new process ; imperial 16mo ; 
—‘* The Ethics of Aristotle, Illustrated with 
Essays and Notes, Critical and Explanatory,’’ by 
Sir Alexander Grant, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford ; new edition, revised and com- 
pleted ; 2 vols, 8vo ;—‘‘The Mneid of Virgil,” 
translated into English verse, by Professor Con- 
ington ;—‘‘The Elements of Greek Syntax,” 
drawn up for the use of Harrow School, by a 
Harrow Tutor ;—‘‘ Sketch of the History of the 
Church of England to the Revolution of 1688,” 
by the Right Rev. T. V. Short, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph ; seventh edition, revised ;— 
“The Works of Virgil,” with Brief Latin Foot- 
notes, a Virgilian Syntax, and English Notes, 
edited by the Rev. B. H. Kennedy, D.D., 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School ; 12mo ;— 
**Ciceronis Epistolarum Delectus,” a_ selection 
from Cicero’s Letters, containing all the important 
allusions to the events of his times, with notes 
and introductions adapted to the use of the highest 
classes in public schools, by E. St. John Parry, M.A., 
Head Master of Leamington College ; post 8vo ;— 


| A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on 
| his recent ‘ Irenicon,’” by J. H. Newman ; 8vo ;— 
_‘*The Leading Topics of Dr. Pusey’s Recent 
| Work, Reviewed in a Letter to Archbishop 
- | Manning,” by Frederick Oakeley ; 8vo, 2s.;— 
| **The Re-union of Christendom : 


a Pastora! 
Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese,” by the Most 
Rev. Henry Edward Manning, D.D.;—‘‘ The 


Practice of the Catholic Church in Respect to the 
Worship of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” by the 


_ Rev. Henry Edward Manning, D.D. ;—‘‘ A His- 


tory of Greece, Drawn from Original Authorities, 
and Designed Chiefly for the Use of Colleges and 
Schools,” by George W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar 
Oxford, Author of ‘* The 


&c.;—‘* Messiah the Prince; or, the Inspira- 
tion of the Prophecies of Daniel, with Remarks 
on the Views of Mr. Desprez,” by James W. 
Bosanquet ;—-‘‘ Endless Suffering Not the Doc- 
trine of Scripture,” by Thomas Davis, M.A., 
Yorkshire ;—‘‘ The 


the Day,”’ by Various Writers, edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A.; 1 vol, 8vo ;—** Occasional 
Essays,” by Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Author of 
“*Talpa, or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm ;”’ post 


Cambridge, Author of the ‘* Elements of 
Logic ;’—‘‘ Free Thoughts on Many Subjects: 
Selection from Articles Contributed to Fraser's 
Magazine,” by a Manchester Man ;—‘‘ Garden 
Architecture and Landscape Gardening,” by John 
Arthur Hughes, with numerous Illustrations ;— 
‘*Thoughts on Great Painters,” by the late J. P. 
Davis, Painter, with Illustrations in Lithography ; 
—‘* An Encyclopedia of Architecture, Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical,” illustrated with more 
than 1,000 Engravings on Wood, by John Gwilt ; 
new edition, with corrections and additions by 
Wyatt Papworth, Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and above 120 new En- 
gravings by O. Jewitt; 1 vol. 8vo ;—‘‘ Mono- 
grams, Ancient and Modern ; their History and 
Art-Treatment, with Examples Collected and De- 
signed by John Eliot Hodgkin, F.S.A., as follows : 
1. Greek and Roman Monograms ; 2. Early Forms 
of the Labarum ; 3. Later Forms of the Labarum ; 
4. Monograms of Popes, Bishops, &c.; 5. Mono- 
grams of Emperors of Germany; 6. Monograms 
of Kings of France and Italy ; 7 and 8. Mono- 

ms of English and Foreign Printers ; 9. Masons’ 
Marks ; 10. Monograms of Painters, Engravers, 


&e. ; 11. Various Monograms ; and 34 combina- | 
| Weeds, Containing Figures and Descriptions 
_ of the different Spec 


tions of Initials of various characters in colours 
and gold; in one vol., shield-form, printed on 
drawing paper, with forty-five illustrations in 
colours ; price 21s. ;—‘*‘ A Handbook for Readers 
at the British Museum,” by Thomas Nichols ; 
post 8vo ;—‘“* Useful Information for Engineers,” 
third series ; by William Fairbairn, C.E., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S.; with plates and woodcut illus- 














trations ;—‘‘ The Engineer’s Memorandum-Book,”’ 
containing a condensed summary of the most 
material points of information in every depart- 
ment of engineering, reliable rules illustrated by 
examples for settling quantities and proportions, 
and tables and other data for facilitating engineer- 
ing calculations and simplifying engineering prac- 
tice; by John Bourne, C.E. ;—‘‘A Practical 
Guide for British Shipmasters to United States 
Ports,” by Pierrepont Edwards, Esq., Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Vice-Consul at New York ;—‘‘ The 
Billiard Book,” by Captain Crawley, Author of 
‘* Billiards, its Theory and Practice,” &c. ; with 
numerous illustrative diagrams ;—‘‘ Lectures on 
Animal Chemistry,” delivered at the Royal College 
of Physicans ; by William Odling, M.B., F.R.S., 
Fellow of the College, and Lecturer on Chemistry 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; crown 8vo ;— 
‘* The Food Supplies of Western Europe ;” being 
Letters written in reply to the question, Where is 
England to get meat ? dering a brief tour in France, 
Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, in the autumn 
of 1865; by Joseph Fisher, &c. ; fsep. 8vo ;— 
‘** Demonstrations of Microscopic Anatomy ;” from 
the Course of Practical Lectures on Physiology and 
Histology delivered by Dr. Harley, Professor in 
University College, London; edited by G. T. 
Brown, late Veterinary Professor in the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester; 8vo, with 
Illustrations ;—‘* A Manual of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Composition,” by Alexander Bain, M.A., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen ; 
—‘*The Toxicologist’s Guide : A New Manual on 
Poisons,” by John Horsley, F.C.S., Analytical 
Chemist, Cheltenham ;—‘‘ The Danger of Deterio- 
ration of Race from the too rapid increase of 
Great Cities : a Paper read at the Social Science 
Congress, Sheffield, October, 1865,” by John 
Edward Morgan, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Physician to 
the Salford Hospital, Hon. Sec. to the Man- 
chester and Salford Sanitary Association ;— 
‘‘English History, from the Earliest Period to 
our Own Times,” by W. M. Lupton, Instructor 
of Candidates for the Civil Service, Army, and 
other Public Examinations ;—‘‘ English Litera- 
ture and Composition ;” being a Guide to Candi- 
dates in those Departments in the Indian Civil 
Service, with Examination Papers and Specimens 
of Answers; by the Rev. R. Demaus, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘Class Book of English Prose,” &e, ; 
—‘‘ Geology Simplified for Beginners,” by W. B. 
Kemshead ; forming part of the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig’s School Series ; 18mo, with diagrams ;— 
**Repetition and Reading - Book;” for Pupil 
Teachers and the Upper Classes of Schools, con- 
sisting of Selections in Prose and Poetry from the 
best English Authors; by Charles Bilton, B.A., 
Assistant to H.M. Inspector of Schools; with 
Preface by the Rev. W. Campbell, one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools ;—‘‘ The Standard Arith- 
metical Copybooks ;” in Six Books or Standards ; 
intended as a Finishing Course of Arithmetic in 
the several Standards of the Revised Code, and 
calculated to ensure Good Figures, Concise 
Methods, and Correct Results ; by Henry Combes, 
Head Master Poplar and Blackwall Free School ; 
and Edwin Hines, Head Master Middlesex So- 
ciety’s School, Cannon -street-road ; — ‘‘ The 
Grammatical Spelling-Book;” in Four Parts; 
by the same Authors ;—‘‘ The Complete Reader ;” 
in Four Books : being a carefully Graduated Sys- 
tem of teaching to Read and Spell by means of 
Attractive and Instructive Lessons, designed for 
Upper and Middle-Class Schools; by E. T. 
Stevens, A.K.C., London, Head Master, Cathe- 
dral School, Bristol ; and Charles Hole, F.R.G.S.., 
Head Master, Loughborough Collegiate School, 
Brixton ; late Head Master S. Thomas’s School, 
Colombo, Ceylon ; Editors of ‘‘ The Grade Lesson 
Books ;’—‘‘ A Complete Manual of Arithmetic,” 
by H. Combes, Head Master of the Poplar and 
Blackwall Free School; and E. Hines, Head 
Master of the Middlesex Society’s School, Cannon- 
street-road. 

Messrs. BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co. re-issue, 
in weekly numbers, ‘‘The Arts and Sciences 
Cyclopedia, or Fourth Division of ‘ The English 
Cyclopedia,’ conducted by Charles Knight ;” to 
be followed by the other Divisions, and by Sup- 

lements ;—and ‘‘The Popular History of 
ingland, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to 
the Extinction of the Corn Laws, Feb. 1849, 
by Charles Knight,” profusely Illustrated with 
Steel Portraits and Wood Engravings ;—also, 
‘*The Nature-Printed British Ferns and Sea- 


ies and Varieties of Ferns 
and Alge of the United Kingdom ; by Thos. 
Moore, F.L.S. ; W. Johnstone and Alexander 
Croall ; and Henry Bradbury ?’—and, in monthly 
shilling volumes, ‘‘A Handy- Volume Shak- 

re ;’ a new Pocket Edition of the Plays of 
8S re, Poems, Life, &c. 
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ETYMOLOGY AND SCIENCE, 


_—— —_ — 


PROPER NAMES. 

Verba Nominalia; or, Words Derived from 
Proper Names. By R. 8. Charnock, Ph.D. 
(Triibner. ) 

OSWELL points out to us that Dr. John- 
son, even in the composition of so heavy 

a work as his English Dictionary, could dis- 

play now and then his elephantine humour. 

His definition of ‘‘lexicographer ” as ‘‘a 

harmless drudge,” is, however, nearly his 

only piece of wit, and we should scarcely go 
to Johnson’s, or Todd’s Johnson’s, or even 
to Latham’s Todd’s Johnson’s, for amuse- 
ment. But etymology is a progressive 


| study, and those who wish to make it popu- 


lar are quite right to embellish it as much as 


they can. The vulgar method of doing this 
But 


Dr. Charnock has shown us a more excellent 


Da way. 
_ sonal experience, his loves, his graces, and 
_ his antipathies, into the explanation of words 








He has embodied much of his per- 


derived from proper names. The scheme of 
his work has enabled him to select very much 


> at his pleasure. The reputation of thousands 


has been at his disposal. He may give a 
planet to Adams or Le Verrier as he pleases. 
He may call Jack Ketch the ‘‘ butchering 


’ wretch,” or, as he prefers, ‘‘a most useful 


officer.” But without accepting all his 
verdicts, or even his derivations, we may 


» take an ingenious lesson in the higher grades 
» of criticism, by endeavouring to reconstruct 


the man Charnock from his works. In doing 
this, we must, of course, be careful. Char- 
nock has evidently foreseen some attempt 
of this kind would be made. We must not 
altogether follow his lead. When he adds 
in an appendix that by the ‘‘ Athanasian ” 
he means the ‘‘ orthodox faith,” we may 
consider this as a judicious sacrifice of 
studied ambiguity to the solicitations of his 
best friends. When he reminds us that 
Christmas is not merely the festival, but the 
‘* principal” festival of the Christians, we 
must remember the time of year at which 
his book has finally appeared. But let us 
proceed to discover what our author really is. 

First, Charnock is evidently of a lofty mo- 
rality. In the very first page, the Adonia are 
mentioned with proper disapprobation. The 
females ‘‘spent two days in lamentations 
and infamous pleasures.” What the latter 
were we cannot guess. Perhaps, like Cook, 
onthe death of Paul Dombey, they had some 
little extra delicacy for supper. But it is 
not by ignorance that his virtue has been 
protected. He is by no means unacquainted 
with the modern imitators of the Adonide ; 
for we learn ‘‘ the lorette has much analogy 
with the grisette, from whom, however, she 
distinguishes herself by habits of luxury 
ordinarily ignored by the latter ;” and he 
knows the Irish nick-name for a girl with thick 
ankles. He has a very proper contempt for 
adulterations of all kinds; and seems to 
have suffered much from bad cigars and 
bad wine. Thus of ‘‘Cabannah : in the pre- 
sent age of progress they are, in England, 
principally made of cabbage-leaves.” Of 
** Madeira: I have drank very good at Chris- 
tiania within the last ten years, and it might 
even be had in England within the last 
twenty years.” ‘‘Champagne: that con- 
sumed in England is principally made from 
gooseberries.” He can tell us the exact 
name of the excellent wine with which 
Ulysses fuddled Polyphemns. But he for- 
gets ‘‘ aliquando dormitat,” that even in that 
day wine merchants were accused of adulter- 
ating good stuff with turpentine. Charnock 
is essentially aristocratic. He speaks of the 
‘* unfortunate ” Marie Antoinette; and of 
“‘the ancient and illustrious. family of 
Kevenhuller.” His favourite paper is the 
Standard, for it is his only authority for the 
word ‘‘ Lethean.” When praising ‘Cliquot’s 
champagne—and wine he praises must be 
worth having—he takes care to add in com- 
mendation of royalty, ‘‘ much patronised by 
the late King of Prussia.” 
is ‘funreasonable or violent opposition to 


** Jacobinism ” | 





_ a 


_ bestowed upon an investigation which even 


antiquity of these caves, according to the 


_ dences of the hyzena, the cave-lion (?), and the 


| 





legitimate government.” Charnock is sen- 
tentious. He informs us that in the Iliad 
‘‘the poet exhibits the miserable effects of 
disuanion and public dissensions.” The 
Moravians ‘‘are noted for the energy they 
display in directing missions for the con- 
version of what are termed ‘the heathen,’ to 
the remotest part of the globe.” ‘‘ Palmer- 
stonism : the ism of Lord Palmerston ; old- 
soldierism ; soft-soap ; lip-salve for the mil- 
lion ; rhodomontade.”” Then we read of “‘a 
late shifty Minister, whose memory is still 
much revered by the present age of hypocrisy 


and humbug.” Charnock is Legitimist. His 
book will never be circulated in France. He 


has carefully treasured up all the nick-names 
ever applied to Napoleon III. Which of 
our readers has heard before of ‘* Boustrapa, 
a nick-name given to Louis Napoleon, sug- 
gestive of three important events in the 
career of the Prince, from B.u for Boulogne, 
stra Strasbourg, pa Paris.” From _ these 
hints, it is easy to create for ourselves an 
image of the author. The materials for 
**Charnockiana” are sufficient. 

The merits of the book are considerable. 
Somewhat too much is borrowed from Mr. 
Hotten. We scarcely want terms from a 
slang dictionary ; and the more solid contents 
have been sufficiently relieved, as we have 
seen, without resorting to the jargon of 
thieves. Some inaccuracies we have noticed, 
but they are scarce worth mentioning. There 
are few etymologists who can afford to dis- 
pense with the book. The plan is well-con- 
ceived and happily-carried out. 





FRENCH PALAEONTOLOGY. 
Reliquie Aquitanice ; being Contributions to the 
Archeology and Paleontology of Périgord 
and the Adjoining Provinces of Southern 
France. By Edouard Lartet, and Henry 
Christy. (H. Baillitre, Regent Street.) 
HE unfortunate demise of the late Henry 
Christy, which took place last year, left 
this work, which he had contemplated to 
publish in conjunction with his distinguished 
friend M. Lartet, in an unfinished state. It | 
is now being published, under the auspices 
of a committee of English antiqnaries and © 
geologists. We ¢annot but hail the appear- 
ance of the present work, even under the | 
disadvantages which its serial form presents, 
as one of the most important contributions 
to the knowledge of the primitive inhabitants 
of Périgord prior to the advent of the | 
Roman conquerors. There are many points 
of great interest connected with this investi- 
gation. The Périgord caves described, 
although they may not possess the interest 
which attaches to the deposits which are | 
found at such localities as Bruniquel, 
Aurignac, Engis, or Furfooz, yet claim a cer- 
tain amount of attention, by reason of the 
great labour which the late Henry Christy 


in his hands led to so few results. The 
evidence laid before us in this work, appears 
to be not very great. It is true that the rein- 
deer, locally extinct in Southern France 
during the historical period, has left many 
remains in these caves. Perhaps, after all, 
the statement of Gaston de Foix, who said 
that he had hunted the reindeer in ‘* Man- 
rienne and Puédeuve” (Navarre and Béarn), 
may have been less mythical than it is now 
the fashion to suppose. The ‘stations ” of 
Moustier, Laugerie Haute, Laugerie Basse, 
La Madelaine, and Les Eyzies afford evidence 
of detached molar-plates of the extinct mam- 
moth ; at Les Eyzies and La Madelaine 
worked ivory has been discovered ; at Lau- 
gerie Basse a portion of the pelvis of an 
elephant was found ; while scattered evi- 


great Irish deer have been observed. Still, 
these evidences are much too fragmentary 
and scattered to enable us to form any defi- 
nite opinion as to whether the human species 
was or was not contemporary with these ex- 
tinct mammalia. If we turn to the flint 
implements, the most ordinary type pre- 
sented to us is the flint flake, and the core 
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we should think of referring it. 


from whence it was derived, identical in typi- 
cal form with the analogous specimens which 
are found throughout the whole of the Stone 
age, in Kent’s Hole, Brixham, Bruniquel, or 
Les Eyzies. An examination of the ‘‘ bulbs 
of percussion” of some of these specimens is 
extremely interesting. 

One passage in this work sufficiently repre- 
sents the conjectural nature of a large pro- 
portion of its contents :— 

Perhaps with these harpoons, much smaller ix 
size than those of the uimaux, our old fisher- 
men of Périgord attacked the large fresh-water 
fishes which abounded in their rivers ; and per- 
haps, also, the shaft detached from the harpoon 
served as a float, to indicate where the fish went, 
and to check its retreat. 


We might found a great many other hypo- 
theses on the perhaps which is so liberally 
employed in this sentence. 

Some of the flint implements which appear 
on the fourth plate of this work seem to 
us closely to resemble one of the so-called 
‘* forged ” implements from the Somme valley, 
which was exhibited during the “trial of the 
jaw,” at the Geological Society, in the summer 
of 1863. But they are of much less size 
than the specimen to which we allude, the 
longest of those figured not exceeding, when 
restored, 4°8 inches. Still the examina- 
tion of them forms one of the most inte- 
resting points in the present production. 

We confess that we have examined the 
figures of the carved bones of this locality 
with much regret and disappointment. 
We fail to see, in the presumed depic- 
tions of extinct animals, any more definite 
representation of exact form than is 
presented to us by Domenech’s ‘ Livre 
des Sauvages,” or the inexact caricatures 
which street boys chalk upon our walls. 
Some of these diagrams, we are authoritatively 
told, represent the reindeer, others horses, 
othersthe aurochs. We fail to identify these 


_ species satisfactorily, while, with respect to 
the last-named species, we have little hesita- 


tion in saying that whatever animal the 
carving drawn on Plate LI. B may have 
been intended for, the aurochs is about the 
last mammalian, except the whale, to which 
We hope 
that the carving which represents the ele- 
phant, and of which we have heard so much 


_ during the last few months, when carefully 


examined, will prove to be something more 
precise than anything at present given to us. 
At any rate, if the future facts disclosed arc 


_ of the same nature as those which the present 


part affords us, we shall have very few accu- 
rately-defined accessions to ottr knowledge 


_ from these old Aquitanian relics. 


The general reader who peruses this work 
may possibly be deterred from its examina- 
tion by reason of the peculiar hybrid language 
in which it is written. The eminent palseon- 
tologist, M. Lartet, who has contributed 
much of the work, very naturally has no 
appreciation of the niceties of the English 
language ; but however little this blemish 
may detract from the merit of his observa- 
tions, the English editor cannot claim the 
same indulgence which is due t> a foreigner. 
The language of the present part, although 
under the guise of the English tongue, 
oscillates between the speech of Leicester 
Square and the dialect of Whitechapel. To 
give an example: Fig. 3 “is also a frag- 
ment, broken at the ends, and showing at one 
of them the brokenrim of a holeintended either 
for hanging it up by, or for some other use.” 
Fig. 7 1s ‘‘a piece of the beam of a reindeer 
horn, with indication of a hole for suspension, 
and with broken ends.” In Fig. 2 ‘* we may 
recognize the cubitus of a very large palmi- 
pede, probably a swan.” English anatomists 
usually translate the word cubitus by ulna ; 
and we accept this as sufficient evidence of 
the fact, which we much regret, that no com- 
petent zoologist or anatomist appears to have 
revised the proofs of this work. The most 
ludicrous illustration of the proverb traduttore 
traditore is, however, on the cover, where there 
is an announcement of the mode of publica- 
tion of the work. Here bois de renne is 
coolly translated “‘ horn,” in apparent igno- 
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rance of the structure of the antler of the 
reindeer ; the dim visions of hartshorn pos- 
sibly floating in the mind of the writer, 

) him to ascribe the formation of the 
‘“*horn” of commerce to a species of deer. 
Such must detract from the merits 
of a work which otherwise would have served 
as a worthy cronies vd the industrious and 
painstaking labourer whom it commemorates. 
Although the late Henry Christy cut his 
name too deeply on the monument of science 
to be effi for many years, we cannot 
oe the present posthumous production as 
an adequate memorial of his devoted labours 
in the cause of human paleontology. 











La Chimie Enseignée par la Biographie de ses 
Fondateurs. Par Ferdinand Hoefer. (Hachette 
and Co.)—It was a happy thought of M. Hoefer 
to sketch out the progress of the most experi- 
mental of all sciences, through the biographies 
of the experimentalists themselves. The secrets 
of chemistry were at one time, if not hereditary 
in a literal sense, transmitted as legacies from 
one adept to another, who were united by ties, 
sometimes of superstition, and sometimes of 
interest, stronger than those which bound to- 

er the members of any other profession. 

t when a certain stage had been reached, 
there was a tendency to confine the circle of 
chemical studies to two or ‘three objects alone, 
the preparation of medicines, and the extraction 
or transmutation of metals. It required an 
individual to break the charm, and he was found 
in Robert Boyle. Boyle was to science, and 
chemistry in icular, what Peirese was to 
literature. He spent his fortune in constructing 
laboratories, and in giving a home to learning. 
Yet our chemists scarcely know his name 
except through ‘‘ Boyle’s liquor.” The next 
chapter is devoted to an account of the 
labours of Lavoisier. He repeated, but he 
varied the experiments of Boyle on the phlo- 


-gistic theory ; and thence was led to dis- 


eover that atmospheric air was composed of at 

least two different elements. ‘‘ It is com 

of a salubrious portion, and of a kind of e a- 

tion.” ‘‘ From this declaration of Lavoisier,” 

sa M. + pene Pc, race date we ns ag 
emistry;’ and here chemistry, accordingly, 

becomes democratic, and its etory is rather 


- that of experiments than of those who made 


them. The only other chemists on whose 
labours M. Hoefer writes at length are Priestley, 
Scheele, and Davy. His he a he the last 
is the most complete, but it scarcely present 
the charm of novelty to his English readers. 
We should like to have had more criticism of 
Black and Dalton. The last portion of the book 
is called ‘“‘The Future of Chemistry.” M. 
Hoefer combats the theories both of types and 
of atomicity. The latter is nothing but ‘‘a 


modern expression of the law of multiple pro- 
portions. e ideas which belong to it hold a 
middle place between the ancient doctrines and 


the theories established by Laurent and Ger- 


hardt.”” Ozone he ounces to be a combina- 
tion of with itself, a true oxide of oxygen. 
The book is a most useful summary of the main 


phases and developments of chemistry, and the 


style is unexceptionable. But it presupposes a 
considerable pe aera of scientific knowledge. 


The author has scarcely redeemed the promise 
in his preface, that we were to have a sketch of 


the is of progress, illustrated by that of a 
partealar 2 science. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


coming 
decree 


! to the “ Histoire Anthropologique 
et ologique des Races Humaines pré- 
sentés a ition.” (The members of 


the commission are . Quatref de 
Bréau, Professor at the ‘‘Museum d'Histoire 
Naturelle ;” Pruner-Bey, the late President of 
the Anthropological Society of Paris ; and Lartet, 
so well-known by his anthropological researches 

made in conjunction wi 


formed to organize 
of tl eee te: Zee fo. be placed ie: 
ecial of the building, to be called 
* ie de l'Histoire du Travail.” This 
committee consists of MM. le Comte de Nienwer- 
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kerke, President of the ial Commission of 
the Historical Monuments of France ; Le Comte 
de Laborde, Director-General of the Imperial 
Archives ; M. Lartet, and Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild. We believe that the committee 
intend publishing instructions for the guidance 
of foreign nations who may wish to contribute. 
If the subject be taken up with the spirit 
which its oe deserves, a most interesting 
collection will be brought together. 


THE supplement to a recent number of the 
Calcutta Gazette contains an account of an 
aerolite, which fell at Shergotty on the 25th of 
August last. A native, who witnessed the fall 
of the aerolite, states that about 9 a.m. a stone 
fell from the heavens, accompanied by a very 
loud report, burying itself in the earth knee- 
deep, and that at the time the sky was cloudy 
sited of a murky colour, the air calm, and no rain. 
The stone has been forwarded by the Govern- 
ment to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


A REPORT recently issued by Dr. Macnamara, 
Superintendent of the Calcutta Eye Infirmary, 
contains some details anent the introduction of 
the ophthalmoscope into India. ‘‘Much of my 
time,” he says, ‘‘has been employed at the 
wi patra in teaching my assistant and the 
students attending my class the use of the 
ophthalmoscope ; not one of them appeared to be 
certain if they had ever seen the optic disc with 
this instrument, the sub-assistant surgeon in 
office when I took sone of this hospital being 
incredulous regarding the use of the ophthalmo- 
scope.” Dr. Macnamara suggests that an 
instrument be supplied to the medical officer at 
the various civil stations throughout Bengal, 
as ‘‘it would be of the greatest use to civil 
surgeons, often enabling them not only to combat 
effectually deep-seated disease of the eye, but 
also to give a positive opinion in medico-legal 
cases as to the existence of feigned as con- 
trasted with real blindness. . . . I believe the 
advantages to be derived from well-authenticated 
details ing the spread of the various forms 
of conjunctivitis throughout this part of India 
would tend to elucidate some very interesting 
facts regarding the progress of this form of dis- 
ease among the natives. It is remarkable how 
these diseases alternate in waves of increase and 
decrease for a month or two. . . . These changes 
are so constant, that accurate data bearing on 
the subject could not but be interesting, and 
might add to our knowledge regarding the course 
which atmospherical influences follow.” Dr. 
Macnamara’s suggestion with regard to the dis- 
tribution of ophthalmoscopes has since been 
partly carried out. We regret to read that, 
owing to the unsatisfactory state of the hospital, 
‘*many poor creatures remain blind simply be- 
cause we have no proper accommodation for 
them in this hospital, either preceding, during, 
or after an operation for cataract, or any other 
form of disease of the eye.” 

Mr. MurRAyY suggests, through the Society of 
Arts Journal, a method of putting coals on the 
fire, which avoids the noise usually attendant 
upon this operation, and which is so annoying to 
invalids. He proposes to wrap the coals in 
paper bags of the required size, which are to be 
placed on the fire as wanted. The bags ignite, 
and the coals are thus noiselessly distributed 
over the fire. 


SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 








DISPLACEMENT OF THE EARTH'S CENTRE OF 
GRAVITY. 

Or, of your most ingenious correspondents 
has lately propounded a theory to account 

for the submergence of the British Isles during 
the later part of the glacial period. The theory 
attributes this to an enormous accumulation of 
ice at the North Pole, which altered the place of 
the centre of gravity of the earth, and caused a 
flow of the ocean in that direction. A similar 
theory was propounded in 1842 by M. Adhémar, 
to account for the ie nderance of water over 
land at present in the Southern Hemisphere. M. 
Adhémar proceeds thus : He considers the earth 
as a solid eae on which is superimposed a 
spherical shell of sea. The centres are not coin- 
cident, for it is found by soundings that the 
sea is nine times deeper at the south than at the 
os a and 274 fathoms). The wwree 3 
ace of the sea must be arranged symmetrically 

arround the centre of gravity of the whole mass; 
therefore that centre of gravity is below the 
terrestrial centre of gravity by “4 of a league. 
He then computes what must be the mass of ice 
which, hung on at one end of tlie earth’s axis, as 
on a lever, would balance the mass of the earth 
hung on at a distance 4 of a league from the 
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centre of the latter. . He finds, that supposing 
the mass of ice to extend from the pole to 
lat. 70° S., it would have a mean thickness of 
twenty leagues. 

The objections to this theory are—first, that 
such a mass cannot exist ; and secondly, that if 
it did, it would not have the effect uired. 





1. The hypothesis contradicts that is 
known of the earth’s figure. The “am 
y ex- 


diameter is proved by theory, confirm 
periment, ibe twenty-six miles longer than the 
polar. M. Adhémar makes the polar diameter 
to be twenty leagues, or fifty-five miles longer 
than the equatorial. Nay, there is also a patch of 
ice 1-9th of this, say six miles, at the North 
Pole. Are all geographers wrong, and so egre- 
giously wrong ? 

If such a mass existed, the problem of pro- 
cession has been calculated wrong, for the 
amount of procession a, accurately with a 
bulging of twenty-six miles at the equator. If 
that protuberant part be stripped off, and a mass 
amounting to 1-700th of the whole be ma! oie to 
the pole, the procession would be a very different 
quantity. The same mass at the pole would 
also produce a very different amount of nutation. 
In short, physical astronomy is all wrong, if the 
theory be correct. 

2. If such a mass were at the pole, it would 
not cause the sea to form a spherical surface 
round the new centre of gravity. To suppose 
so is to make an error in principle. The surface 
would not be spherical, it would be a curve de- 
termined by these conditions; every particle of 
the sea would be subject to attractions to 
two centres, whose forces would be as their 
masses, and inversely as the squares of their dis- 
tances from the particle ; the whole mass being, 
moreover, subject to a rotation in a given period. 
The rotation would be subject to variation, since 
the ice piled up at the pole near the axis of rota- 
tion is taken from all parts of the ocean, much 
of which was moving at a ter rate ; this 
velocity of rotation would therefore be increased, 
and a still further disposition in the water to 
abandon the poles and to be piled at the equator 
would be the result. 

If it be said that M. Adhémar may be wrong 
about the exact quantity, but after all a mass 
at the pole would produce an attraction, then it 
must be answered, that the whole question turns 
upon minute quantities—a depth of a few hun- 
dred fathoms of sea—a presumed displacement 
of the earth’s centre of gravity of less than a 
geographic mile. In a word, let the problem be 
wor out, which has not yet beem attempted. 
M. Adhémar’s attempt neglects quantities far 
more considerable, and is erroneous in principle. 

It should be stated that M. Adhémar j 3308 
allude to an ‘‘ aplatissement” at the poles, and 
does say, that the surface of the sea is ‘‘ 4 trés 
tek sphérique,” but all his reasonings and 

is conclusions are founded on supposing the 
earth and the sea to be perfect spheres, and as 
to the rotation, it is not named.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, M 





CASTLECOMER FOSSILS. 


Oughterard, January 14, 1866. 

LLOW me to correct a slight mistake in 
your Scientific Notes. In your note of the 
fossil remains found in the Castlecomer Coal- 
field, you say, ‘‘ These fossil remains rested om 
the very bottom of the coal basin at Castlecomer, 
1,850 feet below the sea level.” You have put 
the thickness for the coal-measures for the 
depth below the sea. The coal-measures here 
are about 1,850 feet thick. The coal associated 
with which the fossil remains were found, called 
the Jarrow coal, must be either No. 2 or 3 
coal, probably the former. If it is No. 2 coal, 
itis about 1,450 feet above the base of the coal- 
measures, and if it is No. 3 coal, it is about 
1,630 feet above the base. No working in any 
of these collieries is below the sea-level. The 
deepest ‘‘bore-hole ” in the collieries is 597 feet, 

and it does not go below the sea level ; the d 
of the Jarrow pit is only 185 feet.—Yours, &c:, 

G. Henry KINABAN. 





ErxNoLocicaL.—9th Jan.—Mr. J. Craufurd, 
President, in the chair. 

The papers read were: First, ‘‘On the Phy- 
sical Forms of the Lapps,” by Mr. J. T. Campbell 
The little that is known of the La ered 
cage ap waco > gh “eg of the on | — 
ingly interesting. e paper minutely descri 
the various Sgn of the race met with by 

during 


Mr. Campbe a journey in the year 
through Finland ; and was Shiustratel by six 
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books of admirable coloured sketches of persons, 
houses, &c., and scenery, as also by a selected col- 
lection of objects of dress, and numerous silver 
cups, &c., obtained in that country.—Second, 
‘Notes on the Ethnology of the Indo-Chinese 
Nations,” by Colonel Phayre, C.B., Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burmah. Colonel Phayre 
gave in this paper the promineut points of the 
nicle of Kings” (the Maha Radza 


Burmese ‘‘ 
Weng ), a work preserved with great care by the 


native royalty, and divided into three books. 
The first, commencing with the creation of the 
world, narrates the succession of 334,569 kings, 
from Maha Thama-da to Phra Gautama ; the 
second continues the history ef thirty-four more 
kings, from~Peim-ba-tha-ra to Dham-ma-thau- 
ka, and follows the stream of Buddhist religion 
and authority from its source in the country of 
Ra-dza-gyo until it widens into the broad sove- 
reignty under Dham-ma-thau-ka, whose seat of 
empire was at Pa-ti-li-poot. The third book 
relates the origin of the long line of Mran-ma 
kings in the t country of Tagoung, and treats 
of the acts of the lord Gautama and the progress 
and development of his religion. The author of 
the paper criticized the narrative, and instanced 
some points in the history and ethnology of the 
races under the rule of this dynasty, as also 
certain practices still continued or permitted to 
the royal family as confirmatory of particular 
rtions of this highly-valued regal chronicle. — 
Third, **On the ristics of the South 
Sclavonic Races,” by Miss Irby. Miss Irby 
faithfully described at length the ethnological 
characters, social habits and character, of these 
interesting races, from personal experience ac- 
uired during travels in Austria, Greece, and 
ropean Turkey in 1862, 1863, and 1864. ‘‘We 
find,” the authoress says, ‘‘in the serf of the pre- 
sent day, and in the Sclavonic race as we know it in 
history, a distinctness and originality of character 
which, in circumstances of favourable education 
and development, will yield an entity among the 
nations necessary to. the completion of the 
designs of the tor. Those which, with 
some reason, are called the animal qualities of 
our nature are less prominent in the Slav than in 
the Roman or the Teuton races. The Slav is not 
prenteey, ive, or passionate. He has a 
een sense of justice, tenderness of affection, 
simplicity of character. In an age of brute 
force, the Slav will not make way ; but the age 
of civilization and moral force into which we are, 
ponees entering will be favourable to the 
ve of the national individuality of 
the vonie race,—Each paper met with a very 
full diseussion, the principal speakers being Dr. 

i Dr. Campbell, Sir Edward Belcher, Dr. 
Oa Me Bohn, Mr. D. W. Nash, Mr. Muir, 
the Rev. Mr. Denton, Mr. Campbell (the author 
of the first , and the President.—The new 
fellows e) were Mr. Arthur Palford, Mr. 
John Hunt, Mr. Valentine Robins, and Mr. W. 
F. Cowell Stepney. Mr. George Folsom, the 
President of the Ethnological Society of America, 
New York, was elected an honorary fellow, and 
being present at the meeting was presented to 
the chair. —-— 

ZooLoGcicaL.— Jan. 9.—Mr. Alfred Newton in 
the chair. 

An extract. was read from a letter addressed 
to the secr by Dr. H. Burmeister, For. 
Memb., relating to the birds of the family 
Tyrannide found near Buenos Ayres.—An ex- 
tract was read from a letter addressed to the 
secretary by Lieutenant R. C. Beavan, Corr. 
Memb., containing an account of an excursion 
recently made to Zwagaben, a remarkable lime- 
stone rock near Moulmein, with notes on the 
various animals observed during the journey.— 
A letter was read from Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart., 
¥.Z.S., announcing the occurrence of a gyr 
faleon (Falco gyrfalco), in the Holt Forest, near 
Farnham, —Professor Owen, F.R.S., read a 
memoir on the osteology of the dodo (Didus 
ineptus Linn.). The materials upon which Pro- 
fessor Owen’s researches were based consisted of 
about one hundred different bones belonging to 
various parts of the skeleton, which had been 
recently discovered by Mr. George Clark, of 
Mahéberg, Mauritius, in an alluvial deposit in 
that island. After an exhaustive examination 
of these remains, which embraced nearly every 
part of the skeleton, Professor Owen’ came to 
the conclusion that previous authorities had been 
correct in referring the dodo to the Columbine 
order, the variations presented, though consider- 
able, being nase such as might be referable to 
the ion of the dodo to a terrestrial life, 

i food and habits. —A paper was read 
Dr. J. E. Gray, ining ‘* iptions of 


New Forms of ioid Corals from J 
and the Cape of Good Spe. "<\-d: enqapmmientions 





was read from Professor Lillje For. Memb., 
containing a tic review of the class of 
byenayt aa 
recent tions to the society’s menagerie, 
amongst which was icularly noticed a fine 
young male gayal (Bos frontalis), ted to 
the society by the Babu Rajendra Mallick, of 
Caleutta.—-Mr. Sclater read a re on birds 
collected at Windvigelberg, South Africa, by 
Captain G. E. Bulger, amongst which were ex- 
amples of two species new to science.—A paper 
was read by Mr. J. Gould, F.R.S., describing a 
new species of toucan from Loxa in Ecuador, 
proposed to be called Aulacorhamphus cyano- 
leemus. 

ANTIQUARIES.—11th Jan.—Mr. Ouvry, Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

The following exhibitions were made : By Mr. 
Coote, a miniature by Cooper of John Hampden, 
and a small dise of gold engraved with a portrait 
of the same; by Mr. Manners, two holograph 
documents—one a letter of Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, the other a decision of Lord Bacon 
on a petition submitted to him ; by Mr. Tite, 
drawings of a flint knife found at Southbourne 
about twenty years ago; by the same, a common- 
place book of Stukeley, being a thick foolscap 
volume of drawings and antiquarian notes, 
written with great neatness; by the Rev. J. 
Simpson, a rubbing of some concentric marks on 
stone at Maugh Armby, Cumberland. This 


latter exhibition was sqntepenien by some in- 





teresting remarks by Mr. Simpson.—The Rev. 
W. C. Lukis communicated a paper on tumuli 
in Wilts. 


Mr. W. H. Black then read his promised reply 
to Mr. Lewin’s paper on the site of the P 
Lemanis (see THe RzapER of Dec. 2, 1865). 
The point at issue may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows : On the top of Lymne Hill, near Romney 
Marsh, are the remains of a Roman Castrum ; 
and the Antonine Itinerary informs us that there 
was in the neighbourhood a port called, after 
the name of the settlement, the Portus Lemanis. 
This has been usually sup to have been at 
the foot of the hill, or at West Hythe, and this 
is the view to which Mr. Black still adheres ; 
but Mr. Lewin argues, from a multitude of con- 
siderations, that the port should be identified 
with Hythe, which is three miles distant. The 
question turns very much upon geological con- 
siderations, Mr. Lewin urging that it was im- 
possible there should have been a port in the 
place usually indicated, without the whole 
neighbourhood being under water ; and if this 
be satisfactorily established, it would seem to be 
conclusive. The debate was conducted with in- 
finite learning and eloquence by both disputants, 
Mr. Black taking occasion warmly to protest 
against unnecessary embankments, which have 
been the ruin of so many thriving ports. Mr, 
rea instanced, as a case in point, that of 
Chester, where ships used to draw up alongside 
the walls, in the place which is now a racecourse. 
Though, on account of the inclemency of the 
weather, there were hardly a dozen fellows pre- 
sent, the debate excited great interest, and 
lasted till an unusually late hour. 


Syro-Eeyr7Tian,—-Jan. 9,—Sir Charles Nicol- 
son, Bart., in the chair. 

‘* The Pharaohs of the Bible,” by Mr. Jenne 
Bonomi, F.R.S.L. Mr. Bonomi premised by 
explaining the word Pharaoh, and exhibiting its 
equivalent in hieroglyphics, to be a title common 
to all the kingsof Egypt. In tracing those men- 
tioned in the sac narrative, he showed how 
impossible it is to identify with absolute certainty 
those named in the early books of the Bible. 
But the case is different with those from Shishak 
to Hophra, which can be identified with sufficient 
certainty. These Mr. Bonomi traced succinctly, 
exhibited their different cartouches, and de- 
scribed certain of their works, Further remarks 
were made by the chairman, Mr. Cowper, and 
others. 

InsTITUTION oF CrviL ENGINEERS.—9th Jan. 
—Nineteen candidates were balloted and de- 
clared to be duly elected ; ineluding four mem- 
bers—viz.: Mr. Abraham Coates FitzGibbon, 
Engineer-in-Chief for Railways to the Colonial 
Government of Queensland; Mr. Alexander 
Grant, District Engineer, J ubbulpoor Extension, 
East Indian Railway; Mr. William Jacomb, 
Westminster ; and Mr. Francis Carr Marshall, 
Tynemouth. And fifteen associates—viz. : Mr. 
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Gout of, She Topegrephions Survey of Pegu ; Mr. 
Ralph Elliot, a a to 


_contractor’s office, Runcorn Bridge Works ; Mr. 


es {ra Fenton, General of the Metro- 
politan Railway ; Mr. Rogers Field, B.A., West- 
minster; Mr. Alexander M‘Kerrow, Resident 
Engineer, Solway Junction Railway ; Mr. cis 
Napier, Assistant Engineer for Harbours and 
Rivers to the Government of New South Wales ; 
Mr. Arthur John Peele, Engineer to the Bengal 
Coal Company, Ran ; Mr. Frederic Cor- 
nell Reynol Westminster; Mr. William 
Rhodes, contractor’s office, Central Argentine 
Railway, Rosario, South America; M. Henri 
Schneider, Le Creusot, France ; and Mr. Henry 
Shield, Grosvenor Road Engine Works, Pimlico. 

Mr. John Fowler, the President for the en- 
suing year, delivered the inaugural address. He 
referred to the rapidly-increasing prominence of 
the profession, due to the high de of material 
prosperity so long enjoyed by this country and 
its dependencies, ae eing leading to great 
activity in public works. Hence, i 
care was demanded for its efficiency and dignity ; 
and in this view the President sugges that 
the present was a fitting moment for considering 
the means by which the younger members might 
be best pre for the arduous duties and 
growing ifficulties which they would un- 
oubtedly have to soreaber,. . > is was all the 
more necessary, as it was ming apparent 
that engi ty every nation would roa on into 
competition in many parts of the world, and as 
great efforts were being made on the Continent 
and in the New World, by special scholastic 
education and careful practical training, to 
render the engineers of those countries formidable 
rivals, The i thought it was plain that 
in every department of civil ineering the 
wants of commerce and society were pressing 
more and more ages upon the resources 
the profession. e had ship canals, but the 
Sat one snaens Varn. ee the shade. We 

ong tunn English mountains, 

but we now to etrate the Alps, We 
had large bridges, but were required, We 
had noble ports, but they were choked with 
trade, and new accommodation of an improved 
kind was called for. We had steam ferries 
across rivers, estuaries, and straits, and rapid 
ocean steamers, but higher speed and better 
accommodation were demanded. We had 
warehouses, with convenient mechanical appli- 
ances, but larger warehouses and better me- 
chanical appliances had become a necessity, We 
had many thousands of miles of t i 
communication, but nothing short of its universal 
extension would suffice. In the solution of 
these, and other problems that would arise, it, 
was certain that the difficulties would not be 
overcome by a stroke of genius or by a sudden 
happy thought, but that ve to be 
Ww 


principles and sound judgment. 


prof 
knowledge, yet it was only during the present 
century that civil engineering could be con- 
sidered to have become a distinct and recognized 
profession, It had assumed at once the position 
Of ap art of the Rights Gfcgs ; Ane. ReEem 
without arrogance, it might lay claim to 
title of a true science. It was not easy to define 
in a brief and simple manner, the special objects 
and limits of the profession, but an enumeration. 
of some of the more important works the ciyil 
engineer was required to design and execute 
would serve to indicate the nature of the duties 
he was called upon to perform. Thus the works 
intrusted to him related to—1l, Railways, roads, 
canals, rivers, and all modes of inland commu- 
nication ; 2, Water supply, gas-works, se 
and all other works upon which the health 
convenience of the inhabitants of towns and 
cities were dependent; 3, The reclamation, 
drainage, and irrigation of large tracts of 
country; 4, Harbours of refuge and of com- 
merce, docks, piers, and other branches of 
hydraulic engineering; 5, Works connected 
orks, and 


all of these works. oe oe 
tory, of most members of 
ina wi different direction than that 
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contemplated, and the success of many might be 
distinctly traced to their ability to avail them- 
selves of opportunities of advancement in some 
ent other than that which they had been 
previously followi The first question which 
| would present itself, with gp oa to any pro- 
posed work, was the choice of materials ; and 
on_this ey the President dwelt, for the 
benefit of the younger members, on many 
matters of detail as to the qualities of stone, 
brick, mortar and cement, cast and wrought 
iron, steel, and timber suitable for engineering 
works, for the purpose of illustrating that in the 
: selection of materials alone a large amount of 
preliminary information was required, havin 
regard to their efficiency, durability, an 
economy. The kind and degree of knowledge 
necessary to enable an engineer to design and 
execute the various classes of works before 
alluded to were then successively noticed, and 
it was remarked that without possessing the 
ical knowledge which was obtained by 
ving first performed the duties of a resident 
engineer in immediate charge of works, it was 
hopeless to expect that any engineer could 
be com t to undertake the _responsi- 


bility of important enterprises, or be fit to 
have sums of money intrusted to 
him for e iture. It was in the capacity 


of a resident engineer that all previous prepara- 
tion, scholastic and professional, and all theo- 


retical ir aber pr became utilized and 
rendered of practical value ; and it was only 
after much experience on different works 
of varied character, dimensions, and mate- 
rials, by which the mode of execution, the 
real value or cost, and the knowledge of good and 
bad materials and workmanship, were thoroughly 
and primo | impressed on the mind, that a 
young student of engineering could claim to take 
rank as a civil engineer. In treating of the 
different classes of public works, the President 
observed that harbours of refuge, being large and 
costly works, were necessarily few in number and 
slow in progress of execution, and had generally 
| been so often changed from their original object 

and design that scarcely any engineering works 
' had less satisfaction, either to the - 


esign, 
more useful works might be accomplished in the 


future, The water-works engineer would have 
* to solve one of the great problems brought about 
by the rapid increase of population—this was, 


of conservancy of the 


health of the public demanded that such works, 
when fequirel, should be no Jonger postponed. 
the discharge of collected sewage, with- 
re attempt at purification or deodorization, 
into st of pure water, was a gigantic evil 
ich had been created by certain drainage 
and | works y executed, and 
where the convenience and comfort of 
one set of te had been obtained by 
the infliction of a nuisance upon others. 
It was remarkable that an injustice so great and 
been permitta by Pasliament or by the general 
| i arliament or by the 
law of the land ; for it was no longer a matter of 
doubt that deodorization or purification was quite 
in every locality. No discharge of 
sewage should ever be itted into existing 
streams without ray epee | ified ; orit 
e sea, an there dis- 
for the north 


point out the kind 1 Fo rggerse which, in his 


ifferent views were enter- 


i 


wu to out. This systematic training 
' incl le—1, General instruction, or a 
liberal education ; 2, ial education as a pre- 
ion for technical knowledge ; 3, Technical 

ledge ; and 4, Preparation for conducti 
ren works. Supposing a youth, say, o 
years of with a decided mechanical 

a8, to have al dy made satisfactory 








*| tion could be made available in the pre 





devoted tothe acquisition of the special education, 
during which mathematics, natural philosophy, 
land surveying and levelling, drawing, chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, strength of materials, me- 
chanical motions, and the principles of hydraulics 
should be mastered, with, in addition, some 
roticiency in the living languages, French and 
rman ially. The next was of vital 
importance, and was one about which the greatest 
difference of opinion was found to exist. The 
youth might now either be at once articled to a 
civil engineer, or be placed in a mechanical 
establishment, or be sent to one of the t 
Universities. Mr. Fowler thought it cout not 
be doubted that a period of from twelve to 
twenty-four months might be very profitably 
nt in a manufacturing works before going into a 
civil engineer’s office ; but in that case the greatest 
possible care must be taken that the works 
selected were adapted in themselves to impart 
the desired information, and that there was a 
proper organization for insuring strict discipline, 
regularity of attendance, and due diligence. 
If it was decided to send the boy to Cambridge or 
Oxford, — it By « indispensable re all prelim- 
inary professional preparation, such as a practical 
xecwletlye of mechanics, mechanical ion ing, 
surveying, and levelling should be previously 
acquired. After leaving college, his studies 
might be completed in the office of a civil 
ineer. Such a course would probably consti- 
tute the best possible training ; but the President 
considered that it was a somewhat hazardous 
combination, and could only be successful with 
os determination on the part of the pupil to 
his future career always in view. .The 
period would now have arrived for selecting a 
ci > heer g ros office, and on this point Mr. Fowler 
advi that the office should not be too large, 
and that the engineer should be comparatively 
young, accustomed to take pupils in proportion 
8 od extent of the works under in gges ion. 
i upi it was necessary that, amo 
other things, the young engineer should obtain 
—l, A fair knowledge ‘of. the most fitting 
material to use for any — work, under any 
given circumstances ; 2, The power of designin 
any ordinary work with a maximum of stren h 
and a minimum of material and labour ; and 3, 
A ape A of the means of ascertaining the 
cost price of any ordi engineering work. 
The President then canes = how the itu- 
ration 
of the young engineer, and more useful to the 
rofession generally. He ght that greater 
acilities should be afforded for consulting the 
rich record of technical learning and e ence 
now collected in the library, by extending the 
hours of access to it; that there should be a 
systematic collection of working drawings, speci- 
fications, and contracts of works in progress, 
with permission to take ings and copies, and 
to inspect the works themselves during their 
execution, and that lectures on special subjects 
would also be extremely valuable. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Fowler angel the necessity of pro- 
viding, as soon as possible, a building more 
commodious and more convenient than that now 
occupied by the institution ; and he trusted that 
all the members would continue to combine 
_ personal feeling and friendship with pro- 
essional rivalry, and to maintain their high 
appreciation of the Institution, and their interest 
in its prosperity and usefulness. 


~~ 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 
Enromotocicat, 7.—Anniversary. 
Geocrarnicat, 8.30.—The Lord Viscount Strangford, Vice- 


President, the chair. “ Exploration in North-West 
: ption of Cape York 


TUESDAY. 
Rorat Institution, 3.—“ On Heat,” Professor Tyndall. 
Crvm Ewxarmxers, 8.—Continued Discussion upon Mr. Grant's 
* On the cue of Cements ;” and, time permitting, 
bs Craigellachie Viaduct,” Mr. W. H. Mills. 
8.30,—“On the Large-horned Goat (Ca Mega- 
ceros),” . Murie; “On the Breeding of fis in the 

Society 5 og’ Mr. Bartlett; “Note on the Genus 
Cursorius,” Dr. G. Harkout. 

Ernwowoarcat, 8.—* Remarks on the Andaman Islands, from the 
Notes of Lieutenant St. John,” Sir E. W. Belcher ; “ Visit to 
the Patagonians,” Dr. Caddy. 

WEDNESDAY. 


Socrery or Arrs, 8. 


Grotocicat, 8.—“* Notes on Belgian Geology,” Mr. R. A. C. 
Godwin-Austen ; “ On the Ongin of certain Lake-basins in 
New Zealand,” Mr. W. T. Locke Travers, communicated by 
Sir C. Lyell. 

Roya Soctery or Lireararvurg, 8.30. 


Barrisa Arcwe£ovocicat, 8.30,—“On Barnard Castle, Durham,” 
Mr. T W. U. Robinson; “On an Ancient British yhe 
covered in September last, near Canterbury,” Mr. Cecil t. 


‘ THURSDAY. 
Rovat Iysrrroriox, 3.—‘*On Heat,” Professor Tyndall. 
Rerat, 8.30, ; 
Arwrrevanirs, &,30. 
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FRIDAY. 
Rovat lwstrretiox, 8.—‘‘ On the Sources of the Nile,’ Mr. 8. 
W, Baker. 


Quexerr Microscoricat Civ, 8. 


SATURDAY. 


Roya Issritrtiox, 3.—“* On Art Education, and How Works ot 
Art Should be Viewed,” Professor Westmacott. 








' ART. 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR 186s. 


E twelve numbers of the Art-Journal 

for the past ‘year form not only a hand- 
some and entertaining volume, but one of 
permanent interest. sides the usual in- 
formation on all art matters, provincial as 
well as central, notices of local schools, sales 
of pictures, additions to our national galleries, 
and elaborate criticisms on all our exhibi- 
tions, we have, among other subjects of 
larger scope, a complete description of the 
modern German school, with detailed ac- 
counts of the different artists and their works, 
the most famous of which have been engraved 
on wood, on a small scale it is true, but 
sufficiently well to give an admirable notion 
of a school which has hitherto not been 
enough known or appreciated in this country. 
The general characteristic of German Art is 
its high aim. It is this height of intent that 
is at once its chief merit and its chief defect ; 
it is founded rather on a feeling of what art 
ought to be, than a spontaneous realization 
of grand ideas. It is artificial rather than 
natural, an exotic watered by poets and phi- 
losophers, and nurtured by kings, rather 
than a bursting forth of any indigenous feel- 
ing for beauty. It, however, represents the 
German mind in its learning, and its lofty 
aim is not wholly pretentious. Its attempts 
at generalization are not made solely because 
critics have proved that generalization is one 
of the highest qualities of art, but are em- 
bodiments of ideas in their conception not 
unworthy of the Greeks. Their style of 
drawing is empty rather than broad ; angular 
without firmness, and meagre without de- 
votional feeling. Their colour is dry, husky, 
and opaque. But notwithstanding these de- 
ible to stand before such a 
picture as “‘ The Battle of the Huns ” with- 
out feeling that the grandeur of the German 
school infinitely transcends anything we have 
yet achieved in England. ey have some 
of the fire of Michael Angelo, borrowed 
or stolen it may be, and some remnant of the 
chivalrous spirit of medizval times, which 
combine to give their works that air of exalted 
nobility which we poor grovellers after 
Nature’s petty details may sigh for in vain. 
While we have been imitating Nature in a 
minute and laborious manner, they, with 
equal labour, have been imitating Art; so 
that we are as it were at the opposite poles of 
Art, and for this very reason an exchange of 
ideas might be mutually pipes pm. and 
we are heartily glad to see so careful an out- 
line of German Art in a work so universally 
popular as the A rt-Journal. 


The connexion between a journal specially 
devoted to Art and biographical sketches of 
cate and literary men, may not be very clear ; 

ut such charming memoirs as those of Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. C. Hall cannot fail to be cor- 
dially welcomed anywhere. There is nothing 
so completely and universally interesting as 
personal anecdotes of eminent men ; they 
are the acmé of the sentiment, “ nihil 
humani alienum a me puto:” as has wittily 
been said, there is so much human nature 
in man, and eminent men are eminently 
human. Short summaries of the lives of 
Coleridge, Crabbe, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, 
Theodore Hook, and Thomas Moore, by 
people who have talked with and known 
them, and can describe so accurately and so 
agreeably as Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, are 
not only the very perfection of light reading, 
but contain many invaluable records 
which might otherwise be lost—records 
necessary to the future understanding of 
bygone times. ‘‘ History may be formed 
from permanent monuments and records, but 
lives can only be. written from personal 
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knowledge, which is growing every day less 
and less, and in a short time is lost for 
ever.” ‘ 

So great a writer as Mr. Ruskin cannot 
fail to add an interest to any volume, and 
the ‘‘Cestus of Aglaia” will be eagerly 
scanned by his admirers. Perhaps we are 
growing old. Weremember the thrill, almost 
awe, with which we read ‘‘ Modern Painters” 
years ago. The impetuous eloquence which 
carried us along with it, the terse and vigo- 
rous diction which had a music and a rythm 
peculiarly its own, and the love and know- 
ledge of nature which seemed to imbue his 
whole being, rendered the writings of the 
“graduate of Oxford” at once the most beauti- 
ful, suggestive, and spirit-stirring of the age : 
to read them was an epoch in one’s life, Did 
not our hearts burn within us as we were 
led, as if by the hand of a magician, to view 
the glories of the vast mechanism of nature, 
and saw the clouds gather on the solemn 
mountains, the infinity of the sea, and the 
brilliant splendour of the sunlit earth ? Then 
were we first taught, as by a master, the 
secrets of the universe, and were insensibly 
led through the pleasant mazes of an intri- 
cate and mystic philosophy. It was like 
falling in love; Nature seemed to glow 
with fresh beauty, and our very souls ex- 
panded with vernal warmth. But, oh vanity 
of vanities! Either familiarity has bred 
contempt, or our ordinary life is found to be 
of altogether different stuff to such senti- 
mental philosophy ; theenchanter’s *‘ Lamps” 
already pale before the broad daylight of 
common sense and the vigorous reason which 
springs from work ; his rhapsodies fall dead 
on our ears ; and his speculations strike us as 
something not at all unlike unmitigated 
twaddle. We must unlock our drawers, and 
take out our old love-letters, and read them 
again. It cannot surely be possible that 
** Modern Painters” was no better than ‘‘The 
Cestus-of Aglaia ?” 

Mr. Ruskin is, we suspect, beginning to 
feel a little uneasy as to the result of his 
teaching; and it is just possible that a 
shallow and seductive philosophy, clothed 
with all the charm of an eloquence inex- 
tricably interwoven with many threads of 
truth and beauty, may at once have fasci- 
nated and bewildered the minds of our artists 
and diverted them from their business. The 
theories which he has so positively proved to 
be true, may prove themselves to be false ; 
and Art may, perhaps, after all be not so much 
an imitation of Nature, as an expression of 
Man. But we will not be lead into discussions 
of which we are weary to death, and which we 
believe »re the bane of our age, and, at least 
to Art, have proved far more of a hindrance 
than ahelp. Mr. Ruskin has written seven 
long discursive chapters, equally affected and 
pretentious in thought and diction. He pro- 
fesses to be anxious for the opinion of artists, 
as to whether a thick, firm line, or many 
thin, indefinite ones, are the best in drawing, 
and is extremely surprised that he has had 
no answer to so simple a question. Our 
artists seem to us to have shown a very wise 
discretion in declining a correspondence with 
a man who can write seven bewildering 
letters on such a subject as this. But, in 
truth, the question is about as pertinent as 
whether a thick or thin bar of iron is the 
best. The use of a line depends upon what 
it is wanted for. Our own feeling is in favour 
of a thick, firm outline. Drawing is of two 
sorts, drawing from knowledge, and an imi- 
tation of nature. Michael Angelo may be 
regarded as the highest type of the one ; Mul- 
ready of the other. The one belongs more 
especially to the human side of Art ; the other 
to the naturalistic. 
any accident, put a firm and masterly line 
into his drawing, he would only have had to 
take it out again. Rembrandt did not use 
thick, firm lines, because his object was to 
produce the exquisite gradations of light and 
shade—an odious occupation in a Christian, 
who ought, if he paints at all, to paint in 
broad sunlight. After reading Mr. Ruskin’s 
philosphy, we always have a sort of suspicion 
that must be a Pagan. 


If Mulready had, by | 











If a thing is to be done at all, it cannot, 
perhaps, be done too well. But the chapters 
on Pottery carry the science and history of the 
art to the finest possible point of accuracy and 
research ; and the obscure workmen of ob- 
scure works are now d into the light of 
fame, too late to benefit them, though it may 
raise the price of the crockery they made. 
Collectors may rejoice in so complete a guide 
to their absorbing occupation as these essays 
must prove; but unluckily the dealers read 
them as well, and it is seldom that a bargain 
can be picked up. The petty shopmen are 
the worst of all to deal with in such matters, 
as they have heard of the fabulous prices that 
have been given, and if they have anything 
at all uncommon, they at once conclude thac 
it should prove a mine of wealth to them, 
and it is often impossible to persuade them 
to take a fair price. However, collecting 
must before long come to end for want of 
anything to collect, and those who long for 
objects of Art must be content to wait for the 
death or bankruptcy of their owners, and 
their hunting-grounds will be limited to the 
auction-rooms. As for ourselves, we are very 
well satisfied with the collection in the Ken- 
sington Museum, which we consider as en- 
tirely our own; and we here beg tv express 
our obligation to the managers of that excel- 
lent institution for relieving us of the anxiety 
and expense of taking care of so many price- 
less things in our own house. 





The chapters on modern Gothic decoration, | 


by the Rey. E. Cutts, are well worth read- 
ing. They record the progress of architec- 
tural carving, metal work, and embroidery ; 
but as we shall shortly recur to the general 
position and prospects of ecclesiastical art, we 
will say no more at present on these subjects. 
We cannot conclude our remarks on this 
volume of the Art-Journal without a word 
on the engravings, some of which are admir- 
able, but others are wholly unworthy of the 
position of a paper which otherwise so ably 
represents the Art of the country, and which 
deservedly holds so high a place among the 
profession. _ We had occasion before to 
notice the mediocrity of some of those on 
steel, but the cuts on wood, which illustrate 
**‘ Art Rambles in Belgitum,”’ seem to us, we 
must confess, altogether worse than useless. 
They are in every respect inferior to the 
wretched lithographs which we are sometimes 
obliged to content ourselves with as the onl 
mementoes of the magnificent pictures which 
can be got in the towns on which they confer 
an artistic glory; while none of them are 
anything like the originals, some are posi- 
tive caricatures ; and it is difficult to under- 
stand how anyone with the least appreciation 
of Art could not only produce but publish 
such a libel as the drawing which pretends 
to represent the magnificent group of the 
Virgin and Child in Bruges Cathedral, a 
group in every way worthy of the great 
Florentine to whom it is attributed. The 
majesty and solemn grief of the Virgin, who 
seems to foresee the sufferings and death of 
her Son and Lord ; the intensity of maternal 
love shown in the grasp of the hand; the 
and, but childlike form of the infant 
brist ; the perfect mastery of composition, 
and the exquisite finish of the whole, com- 
bine to make this statue one of the finest in 
Europe. It is, unluckily, one of the least 




















_ perhaps, to recall these 


known, and we do not remember having ever | 


seen a cast of it in any collection. 








THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


O most men ambition acts as a wholesome 

_ incentive ; to most women, as a fatal stum- 
bling blecx. The effort of the latter in the way 
of art reduce what we have just written to a 
demonstration. They rush to composition before 
they have mastered elements, and to oil painting 
before they can do a chalk or pencil, deguiog 
With exceptions that may be reckoned on the 
fingers of one hand, the oil paintings in the pre- 
sent exhibition are almost ben criticism ; 
but, as there are always some wise women, who 
do their best to make up for the sorry displays of 
their more foolish sisters, we have a number of 
water colours, and other drawings, which, in all 
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cases, deserve 


attention, and, in some instances, 
admiration. 
We intend indicating a few of these next week, 
and giving such notice of the exhibition as its 
own deserts and the kindly intentions of its 
promoters demand. 








ART NOTES. 


Tue late Mr. J. F. Herring's paintings and 
sketches in oil and water-colours will be sold by 
Messrs. Christie on the 3rd of next month. 

Ir is said that the directorship of the National 
Gallery, vacant by the death of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, will not be filled up for the present, 
but the duties of the office be discharged by a 
commission, which will place ter powers in 
aa of the trustees than they have hitherto 

eld. 

Our great sculptor, John Gibson, has been 
struck with paralysis on the right side, and is 
not expected to survive the shock. No man will 
be more missed amongst the English residents 
of Rome, either by his own countrymen or 
foreigners. 

EaRLIEsT art is to have a special division at 
the Paris Exhibition. The first and earliest of 
implements and rude carving pertaining to the 
diluvian period and the age of stone will be 

laced by themselves, under the care of M, de 
rtet, the distinguished geologist. 


MUSIC, 


THE “MONDAY POPULAR CON- 
CERTS.” 
HIS excellent institution made a good begin- 
ning of a new season on Monday last. A 
short and significant Beethoven programme, 
showing the old names in the list of players, 
manager, and conductor, sufficiently proved that 











| the eighth season is to be like those which have 


ne before it. The concerts, indeed, have so 
far outlived the stage of promise and speculation, 
that it/is needless to prologise at length upon 
this opening of another series, The director 
seems to feel this, for his prospectus this year is 
but a short and simple list of names and dates. 
Having made the musical Mondays almost a 
necessary of life to a host of London amateurs, 
he is absolved from giving any other promises 
than are implied in those matter-of-fact particu- 
lars, and the only reason which could excuse our 
enlarging on the merits of the enterprise would 
be the fact that frail humanity, as we so often 
hear from the pulpit, is apt to forget its best 
privileges, merely because they are the most 
unfailing. Time runs on, and among the r 
moons oe concerts of arp i must 
many who not grown out o and girl- 
hed when the happy fashion began. " That wan 
in 1859, seven years ago, and it must be hard 
for any who hadn’t then come to the age of 
musical discretion to understand how inacces- 
sible the best music then was to the great body 
of musical people. A man must be able to re- 
member stage coaches to appreciate the merit of 
railways, and the London amateur of 1866 will 
have a dim notion of the blessings of a ‘‘ Beet- 
hoven night,” unless his memory goes back to 
the time when to hear a quartett, and that 
at rare intervals, it was n to pay half-a- 
guinea, or to belong to a select association 
meeting at impossible hours in the afternoon. 
To working people of all classes, men and 
women who had anything to do in the world, 
the conditions on which such music was to be 
heard were, in effect, prohibitory. It is as well, 
i from time to 
time, though so few years have sufficed to make 
the revolution, that we may not get to fancy that 
the privilege of having weekly shillingworths of 
Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti is a natural 
right of man. It is only by careful organiza- 
tion, involving much trouble and risk, that such 
luxuries can be brought within the reach of the 
city myriads ; and the men who are the means 
of doing this deserve much more than all the 
shillings and crowns that are forthcomi If 
we a Legion of Honour, the doers of such 
excellent public services would be entitled to 
the red riband. 

Monday’s programme was in the usual type- 
form :— 
Quartett in E flat, Op. 74 
Liederkreis 
Sonata for Piano in D, Op. 10, No. 3 
Serenade in D, Op. 8 
Adelaida 
Sonata for Piano 


$00 8s cerece cowens oven, 
sowboe sees rt ; Violin, ‘ 
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Some think that tirce long pieces are. of possibility. He must sufficiently think outhis | evidence of her want of judgment in this, it 


for a single evening ; but it was impossible not 
to forgive the addition of the duet-sonata, which, 
in| of its minor key, is one of Beethoven’s 
brightest inspirations, and had not been heard 
ore at these concerts. Herr Straus occupied 
the of ‘‘ first fiddle” —which he is to retain 
till Herr Joachim comes—and had three trusty 
lay-fellows, Messrs. Ries, Webb, and Paque. 
The quartett, which is a piece to try the powers 
of any set of performers, was played with admira- 
ble unanimity and clearness. The choice of such 
a work for an opening night shows some confi- 
dence in the musical capacity of the audience, 
as well as in that of the executants ; for there 
is, perhaps, no work of the composer, bearing so 
early an op. number, which is so strongly 
fiarked by the characteristics known as this 
‘third manner.” Though the presence of a 
wonderful genius is felt in every page, there are 
parts in it which one scarcely hears without 
asking, ‘‘ Is this music ?’—passages which sound 
as if the composer were trying, and trying in 
vain, to realise some impossible conception. 
Fortunately, however, it 1s not necessary, in 
order to enjoy Beethoven's music, that one 
should understand the meaning of every bar of it. 
The quartett of which we are speaking, incom- 
ehensible as much of it is, has after all very 
ew bars in which the sense of mystery over- 
comes the sense of beauty. 

The Sonata was played by Mr. Franklin 
Taylor, a young pianist who has not before 
‘appeared at these concerts. . Indeed, it is only, 
as far as we remember, at the Crystal Palace 
(where he once played in a concerto by Hil- 
ler) that he has been heard in public. On 
this occasion he proved himself able to 
play thoroughly well a sonata of Beethoven, 
which is equivalent to saying that he is a 
thorough pianist. His style is clear, broad, and 
firm ; and his play has the two great merits of 
being articulate and rhythmical. Perhaps the 
largo of the sonata was not taken quite slowly 
enough to bring out the full effect which Beet- 
hoven was thinking of when he wrote at the head 
of it ‘‘largo e mesto”” (broad and sad), but with 
this exception the severest critic might have 
been content with Mr. Taylor’s playing. The 
Serenade, long as itis, with its old-fashioned 
multiplicity of movement, charmed every one by 
the brightness of its melody. Its minuet move- 
ment was encored by acclamation. 

The one vocalist was Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
his Boon a8 of the ‘‘Liederkreis” and the 
ass was, as it always is, worthy of the 
songs. ‘There are sensations that cannot come 
too often, and one of these is the sound of Mr. 
Reeves’ voice in this divine music. Such were 
the main points of the 188th Monday Popular 
Concert. But no dry recital of separate items 
can give any notion of the pleasure such a per- 
formance can give. An evening of Beethoven’s 
music means an evening passed in a new world 
of grandeur and beauty, high up and away from 
the world of common life. To such translation 
as this there is no giving a value in words or 
im money. 








THE DRAMA. 


ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 


HE scenery of our theatres is not the least 

i. admirable part of them. For architectural 

magnificence, for convenience of ingress and 
egress, and comfort, the ancients far su 

; but nothing approaching the beauty and 

| ve effect of our was ever at- 

tempted by them. In amphitheatres it was 
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designs to give them reality, and each building 
must occupy its particular space in the nd- 
plan. A course of scene-painting would be an 
admirable architectural education, and a cheap 
way of teaching composition, for mistakes that 
would in practice be eye-sores for centuries, or 
cost millions to retrieve, would be remedied in 
half-an-hour by 2 good coat of whitewash. 

The landscapes we see on the stage are often 
far more beautiful than any in our exhibitions. 
They are more imaginative. Our ordinary artists 
eiadnn themselves too much to copying little 
bits of nature. They seldom invent ; indeed, in 
a certain school it is thought a sort of profanity 
against the majesty of nature, and few men 
compose a scene as a whole. The scene-painter 
has another advantage in the medium, for dis- 
temper is more luminous than oil, and for dis- 
tances and aerial effects it is far purer ; for deep 
shadows it is deficient, but this very defect has 
aga a source of strength to the scene-painter ; 
or having to paint shadows in opaque colour, 
his knowledge of their actual tint is marvellous, 
and his shadows are not at all seldom positively 
illusive. 

As to thunder and lightning, the motion of 
clouds, and even of the sea, and moonlight 
effects, all these things will shortly be quite 
equal to their originals ; and we may confidently 
anticipate that in a century nature itself will, in 
comparison with scene-painting, be an exceed- 
ingly dull affair. 

One or two of the scenes in ‘‘ The Master of 
Ravenswood,” at the Lyceum Theatre, are 
masterpieces of the art; and, considering the 
shallowness of the stage, the distance is rendered 
wonderfully. In ‘‘The Mermaids’ Well,” the 
wooded foreground is picturesquely arranged. 
The foliage is perhaps a little monotonous, and 
broad shadows, rather rich in tone, would pro- 
bably relieve the opaque tone of the colour and 
enhance the value of the distance. The in- 
dented edge of the shore, the sea, the distant 
headlands, are all admirable. The gate of 
**Wolf’s Crag,” though skilfully composed, is a 
little too misty and confused. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more true and effective than the 
moonlight reflected on the surf. The gate tower 
would be better darker. The architectural inte- 
riors are a little too spotty. They are rather a 
jumble of picturesque odds-and-ends than well- 
conceived designs; and we are very far from 
denying the beauty of such stenes as ‘*The 
Master’s Last Home” and ‘* The Hall in 
Ravenswood ;” but the crowning glory of all 
is ‘‘ The Kelpie’s Flow.”’” We have never seen 
a heavy tumbling sea so admirably repre- 
sented, and we much doubt if that master 
of sea-painting, Stanfield, has ever done any- 
thing in its way superior to this. A lurid, 
thunderous sky, broken by flashes of light- 
ning, and a.vast expanse of dark, boiling, bois- 
terous sea, is certainly a triumph of scene-paint- 
ing of which Mr. Greive may well be proud. 
The grouping in the various scenes is arranged 
with the feeling of an artist, and the tableaux 
at the end of each act are in the highest degree 

icturesque and effective. The glare of electric 
ight thrown on the figures in ‘‘The Kelpie’s 
Flow” may perhaps be necessary, as otherwise 
they might escape observation in the dark ; but 
such sensatio effects are not much to our 
taste : they certainly detract from the beauty 
and truth of the scene. 





PRINCESS PRIMROSE AND THE FOUR 
PRETTY PRINCES. 


HERE was a large audience at the Olympic 
Theatre on Saturday night last, when a new 
fairy extravaganza under the above title was 
submitted to theatrical suffrage. The story 
may, or may not, be familiar to those devoted 
to legendary lore ; and so, for the edification of 
the uninitiated, it may be told as we now tell it. 
King Ninnyhammer had an infant daughter, the 
Princess Primrose, until, for some wise purpose, 
of which we know nothing, the Queen Beautee ab- 
dueted her. This, upon the surface, would be bad, 
ie 9 oenere oe introduced her to us with a 
‘ter. At theinteresting age of seventeen 
we find the Princess enjoyi So gudedianthip 
of the good Fairy Monarch. “We are introduced 
to the Glen of Mosses and Lichens, and discover 
that the Queen has resolved upon returni 
Primrose to her father’s court entitr the cats te) 


four rinces, Amrus, Pecki, and 
enone. The i some 
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may be mentioned that one is cmper ay 
enamoured of the Princess, and erefore 
mentally unfitted to be a secure protector of 
her; that another is devoted to the turf, 
and is not likely to be affected by platonic 
attachments ; that another, being dadcbed in 
the continuous satisfaction of a stomach, is 
scarcely the man to watch over the goings on 
without as against the goings on within in; and 
that the fourth and last, as a bler, is much 
more likely to play against the Queen than to 
look upon her as a winning card. And it hap- 

ns, too, that a scoundrel of the name of Did. 
bledeyed anticipates the laudable intention of the 
Queen Beautee, and obtains the assistance of an 
equally attracting scamp, the Demon Uglee, in 
foisting upon the childish, half-witted, childless 
King Ninnyhammer a miserable offspring, who, 
besides being an objectionable person in looks, 
revels in the no-way exciting name of Redwig. 
The better to develop his unworthy designs, for 
even demons are put to some trouble occasion- 
ally in sustaining their rascalities, Uglee opens a 
wayside inn with ‘limited liability,” liability 
which the authors do not pretend to say shall 
be measured by Table A of the Companies’ Act. 
At this hostelry of course the four Princes ar- 
rive with their charge at a time when there is 
no accommodation other than for the Princess ; 
so they prepare to sleep outside, while the fair 
Primrose is breathing love dreams within. 
Uglee, however, with the aid of certain spirits 
of mischief whom he has invoked, soon disturbs 
the tranquillity of the general repose, and by 
mystic influences, and by no other legitimate 
cause, the Princess is borne away, while the 
Princes are banished to the realms of eternal ice. 
As there are authors so are there expedients to 
get stage people out of difficulties; and Queen 
Beautee, in consequence, appears, and releases 
them in time for them to appear at the Court of 
Ninnyhammer to denounce the imposture of 
Dubbledeyed, and his daughter Redwig. The 
distracted king, not being able to detect, for good 
stage reasons, or the want of spectacles, any 
family likeness in Redwig ; and unwilling to fold 
her to his bosom while there is hope of obtaining 
a better looking child, naturally hesitates. But 
a compromise is agreed upon ; Pecki and Hasard 
remain as hostages until the other two princes 
find the real Princess. In their travels, Amrus 
and 7'urjfi come upon a slave market, where the 
Princess Primrose is put up for auction by Uglee, 
who has cut the immediately demoniacal trade 
for commonplace ruffianism, and become a slave- 
seller. The Caliph Roli Poli bids high, but 
the VYoreign Princes, supported by a magically 
inexhaustible purse, bid higher, and claim the 
Princess. A lively contest of Might against 
Right ensues, during which the Queen Beautee, 
who is always found when wanted, assisted 
by Colonel Stodare’s Indian basket trick, 
transports Primrose to her Palace of Fairy- 
dom, whére a general reconciliation tak«s 
place. The gentlemen who have contributed 
more than one entertainment of this kind before, 
Messrs. Best and Bellingham, may take credit 
for having penned a lively extravaganza, and the 
management may be commended for keeping 
faith with the taste of the Olympic patrons by 
adorning with charming scenery, expensive 
dresses, and gorgeous appointments, a pro- 
duction which may fairly be said to be deserving 
of them. We will not go so far as to say it was 
all perfection, because there were several old 
friends among the jokes and word-stretchings, 
which, like so many bon-mots at a ball-supper 
were being let off in all directions ; yet, on th e 
other hand, it would be meagre praise to hamper 
our compliments with unseasonable objections. 
It would be presumptuous to suppose that any- 
thing can be new in the way of word travesties 
after the years we have had of Blanchard, 
Brough, Byron, and Burnand, not to say any 
thing of those who have gone before, at the head 
of whose names stand Thomas Hood and Frank 
Talfourd. So, without cheeseparing, the extra- 
vaganza has been exceedingly well done. There 
are so many ladies in it whose merits are all of 
the first order in burlesque acting, and whose 
beauty might give rise to columns of adulation, 
that we think it better to refrain from par- 
ticularizing them, while we think it hard to 
dismiss this review without specially noticing 
the naive acting, and the vigorous dending of 
Miss E. Farren—but we leave the public to judge 
for themselves. 
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‘ ConTENTS : 
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FERGUSSON’S ARCHITECTURE, 


Now ready, Vol. 1, with 540 Illustrations, 8vo, 42s., 


A HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE 


in ALL COUNTRIES from the EARLIEST TIMES to the 
PRESENT DAY. By James Fenrevsson, F.R.S., Fellow 
Royal Inst. Brit. Architects. 


«“ Although the present work may in some r cts be con- 
sidered on only anew edition of the ‘ Handbook of Architecture, 
still the alterations have been so extensive as to render the 
adoption of a new title indispensable. The topographical 
a ment has been abandoned, and a historical sequence 
introduced. This has entirely altered the argument of the 
book, and, with the changes and additions which it has involved, 
has rendered it practically a new work. The mass of informa- 
tion obtained during the last ten years has been so great, that a 
—— portion has been re-written, and a great deal 


“*1t is with regret that I publish the first volume without the 
second, but, that volume may certainly be expected in the 
autumn. The ‘ History of Modern Architecture,’ recently pub- 
lished, forms the third volume of the work. When completed, 
the three volumes will be increased from 1,500 to more than 
2,000 pages, and the illustrations will be augmented in an equal 
ratio.”—Eatract from Preface. 


Now ready, with 312 Illustrations, 8vo, 31s. 6d., 


A HISTORY of the MODERN 
STYLES of ARCHITECTURE ; forming the Third and 
Concluding Volume of the above Work. 

bs ublication that fills up a voidin our literature, which’ 


with the hundreds of volumes we possess on the science, bad 
never before been precisely attempted ; and it fills it up with 


learning and with ability.” —The Ecclesiologist. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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BHOTAN; and the Story of the 


Dooar War: Including Sketches of a Three Months’ Resi- 
dence in the Himalayas and Visit to Bhotan in 1865. By 
Surgeon W. F, Rennie, M.D., 20th Hussars, Author of 
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by Arrowsmith and 384 Illustrations, 
8vo, 21s., 


THE 


ZAMBESI and ITS TRIBUTARIES, 


AND THE 


DISCOVERY OF LAKES SHIRWA 
AND NYASSA : 


A NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION IN SOUTH- 
EASTERN AFRICA DURING THE YEARS 1858-64. 


By DAVID anp CHARLES LIVINGSTONE. 


With large Map 


** As a discoverer, Dr. Livingstone is entitled to a high 
place. He found the great river Zambesi far in the in- 
terior, and he was the first who visited the Victoria Falls. 
He is also the discoverer of the great Nyassa Lake and 
the Shirwa. He and his fellow-travellers have collected 
much information on the south-eastern part of Africa.”— 
Quarterly Review. 


** Of the many travellers who have shone with distinction 
in this sphere of adventure, Dr. Livingstone is among the 
most conspicuous. The present volume is a supplement 
to his former work. It is a record of a remarkable enter- 
prise, and it deserves attention from those who sympathize 
with the history of Africa and its native people.—Times. 


** Dr. Livingstone claims indulgence on the ground of 
inexperience in literary workmanship or knack. But 
simple and fresh as he generally is, there are evident 
marks of literary culture, and art as well; and some of 
his passages evince beauty as well as picturesqueness. It 
is overywhere of great interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


** A record of zeal, patience, self-denial, and heroism in 
the cause of knowledge and religion which, perhaps, it is 
not too much to say, finds no equal in modern literature. ’ 
—Evangelical Magazine. 


“* Dr. Livingstone prides himself ou being a missionary, 
and he ennobles his calling by his conduct. Among 
modern travellers he has not an equal. His volume will 
attract the most indolent, and please the most fastidious, 
by the irresistible grace of its unadorned language.”—The 
Times ef India. 
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KNOWLEDGE, 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL: 
A JOURNAL OF TRAVEL IN PALESTINE, UNDER. 


TAKEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
PHYSICAL CHARACTER. 


With Maps and Numerous Illustrations. 
By the Rev. H. B. TRISTRAM, M.A., F.L.S. 
8vo, handsomely bound in cloth boards, 21s. 


THE ANIMAL CREATION : 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. 
By T. R. JONES, Esq., Professor of Natural History and 
Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, London, 
Illustrated with nearly 500 Engravings. 12mo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


FLOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, 
& FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANNE PRATT. 


New Edition, in 4 Vols, containing 319 Coloured Plates, 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 42s. 


BRITISH BIRDS in THEIR HAUNTS. 
By the Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S. 
8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


HYMNS AND PICTURES. 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 


Containing 16 Coloured Plates, 4to, limp cloth, gilt edges, each 
4s. Dito in 1 Vol. 4to, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 8s. 


ASTRONOMY WITHOUT MATHE- 
MATICS. 


By E. B. DENISON, LL.D., Q.C. 
Fsep. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE COLONIAL EMPIRE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
In 4 Vols. (Vol. L., 1s. 6d, ; Vols. II. to IV., each 2s.) 
CONSIDERED CHIEFLY WITH REFERENCE TO ITS 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND INDUST 
PRODUCTIONS. 


By the Rev. G. ROWE, M.A. Fsep. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


BIBLE PICTURES AND STORIES. 
CONTAINING 96 COLOURED PICTURES. 


2 Vols., imp. 16mo, cloth boards, gilt each 7a. 
the In 4 Vols., limp cloth, each _ 


_NATURAL HISTORY PRINTS. 
With noroceo, cloth sides, gilt pian, an coloured, Ge 


THE FOUR SEASONS. 


Containing 40 Plates, with Descriptive Poetry, printed in 
Colours. Royal lémo, gilt edges, 5s. 


AUSTRALIA: 


ITS PHYSICAL FEATURES, INHABITANTS, NATURAL 
HISTORY, AND PRODUCTIONS, & 


With Map and Six Full-page Illustrations. Fsep, 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s, 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. : 


ROME AND ITS RUINS. 
By W. FORSYTH, M.A., Q.C., MP. 


With Map and Eight Full-page Illustrations. Fscp. 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt edges, 28, 6d. ‘ 












































HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 


With Four Full-page Engravings. 
By G. G. PERRY, M.A. 


Fscp. 8vo, cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
THE BATTLE WORTH FIGHTING, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
Fsep. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


STORIES ON io ei TOWARDS 


With Three Full-paged Illustrations on toned . Crown Sy 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d.; gilt pone a a 4 


EARTH'S MANY VOICES. 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 


On toned paper. Royal 16mo, extra clot It each 2s. 
In 1 Vol. bevelled boards, sat oe 


WINIFRED LEIGH. 
By the Author of “‘ Harry’s Battles,” &c. 
Fsecp. 8vo, cioth boards, 1s, 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS. 
By ANNE PRATT. 


In 2 Vols., 192 Piates, printed in colours. 
16mo, cloth boards, 16s, 


NEW COTTAGE WALL PRINTS. 


Printed in Colours, from Original Drawings by Eminent Artista. 
Size 14 by 11 inches. 
HAYFIELD, CORNFIELD, STRAWYARD, TRAWLING 
BY NIGHT, STORM, BIRD'S NEST, 


Each 6d. ; in glazed frames, Is. ; in gilt frames, 2s. 
NEW PICTURES in GLAZED FRAMES. 
6d. each. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 











WHEELER'S ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF OLD 


TESTAMENT HISTORY. 5s. 6d. Abridged, 2s. 


WHEELER’S ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. 5s. 6d. Abridged, 2s. 


ADAMS’ SCENES FROM EUROPEAN HISTORY. 5s. 
PAYNE'S STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY. 5s. 
PAYNE’S SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 2s. 64. 
ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. 2 Vols. Is. 6d. 


PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK. 1s. 6d. 
ACKWORTH VOCABULARY ; or, English Spelling-Book. 


DERIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK: By J. Rowzormam. 1s. 6d. 
GILES’S ENGLISH PARSING. 2s. 
WILLEMENT’S CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR THINGS. 


Edition, 2s. éd. 


MRS. BARBAULD’S LECONS POUR DES ENFANTS. 2s. 
TATE'S ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. 


DICKSEE’S SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE. A Progressive Course of 
Instruction in Linear Perspective. 8vo, 5s. 


DRESSERS RUDIMEN TS OF BOTANY. Structural and Phy- 


siological. troduction to the Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. §8vo, lis. 


Semeren's UNITY IN VARIETY, as Deduced from the 


Vegetable Kingdom. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 





LE PAGE’S FRENCH COURSE. 
LE PAGE'S L'ECHO DE PARIS. Selection of Familiar Phrases 


which a Person would Hear Daily if Living in France. 3s. 6d. 


LE PAGE'S PETIT CAUSEUR ; ; or, First Chatterings in French. 
LE PAGE’S GIFT OF FLUENCY IN FRENCH CONVER- 
SATION. 2s. 6d. 





M‘HENRY’S SPANISH COURSE. 
M‘HENRY’S SPAN ISH. G New Edition, revised by 


Ex.wes. 12mo, bound, 6s, 


M‘HENRY’S SPANISH EXERCISES. DP al Edition, revised by 


Extwes. 12mo, bound, 3s, 





WEALE’S SERIES.—DICTIONARIES. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hype Crarke. 3s. 61. 
GREEK DICTIONARY. By H. R. Hamitron. 4s. 

LATIN DICTIONARY. By T. Goopwiy. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH DICTIONARY. By A. Exwes. 2s. 6d. 

ITALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By A. Etwes. 7s. 6d. 
SPANISH DICTIONARY. By A. Exwes. 4s. 

GERMAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. by N. E. Haminron. 3s. 
HEBREW DICTIONARY. By Dr. Brestav. 2 Vols., 12s. 





WEALE’S SERIES.—MATHEMATICS, &c. 
MECHANICS. By Cuartes Tomiinson. 1s. 
GEOMETRY, DESCRIPTIVE. ByJ. F. Hearner. 2s. 
BOOKKEEPING. By James Happoy. 1s. 
ARITHMETIC. By J. R. Young. 1s. 6d.—KEY, Is, 6d. 
ALGEBRA. By J. Happon. 2s.—KEY, Is. 6d, 
EUCLID’S GEOMETRY. By H. Law. 2s. 
GEOMETRY, ANALYTICAL and CONIC SECTIONS. 


J. Hasyn, 


PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGON OMETRY. By J. 


Hans, 


MENSURATION. By T. Baxer. 1s, 6d. 

LOGARITHMS, TABLES OF. By H. Law. 2s. 6d. 
STATICS and DYNAMICS. By T. Baxer. 1s. 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By W. S. B. Woornovsr. 1s. 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By H. Cox. 1s. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS, EXAMPLES of. By J. Hayy. 1s. 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, EXAMPLES of. By J. 


RUDIMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By J. Happoyn. 1s. 64. 
| KEY, Ils. 6d. 


WEALE’S SERIES.—-GREEK CLASSICS. 


AESCHYLUS. Prometheus Vinctus ; Notes by J. Davies, 1s. Septem 
contra Thebas ; Notes by J. Davixs, ls. 


ARISTOPHANES. Acharnians. wa Notes by C. S. D. TowNsHEnD. 
Is, 


EURIPIDES. Hecuba and Medea; Notes by W. B. Smirn, 1s. 64. 
Alcestis ; Notes by J. Mitnen, 1s. 


HERODOTUS. Notes by T. H. L. Leany. Books I. IL, 1s. 6d. ; 
III. IV., 1s. 6d. ; V. VI. VIL, 1s. 6d. ; VILL. IX. and Index, 1s. 6d. 


HOMER. Iliad. Notes by T. H. L. Leary. Books I. to VL, 1s. 6d. ; 
VII. to XIL., 1s. 6d. ; XIII, to XVIIL, Is. 6d,; XIX. to XXIV., 1s. 6d. Odyssey; Notes 
by T. H. L. Leary. Books I. to VI., 1s. 6d.; VII. to XII., 1s. 6d. ; XIII. to XVIIL., 1s. 6d.; 
XIX. to XXIV. and Hymns, 2s, 


LUCIAN. Salect Dialogues. Notes by T. H. L. Leary. 1s, 
PLATO. Apology, &. Notes by J. Davies. 2s. 


SOPHOCLES. (dipus Tyrannus ; Notes by H. Youne, ls. Antigone ; 
Notes by J. Mityrr, 2 


THUCYDIDES. Notes by H. Younc. BookI. 1s. 


XENOPHON. Anabasis. Notes by H. Youne. Books I. Il. IIL, 
is. ; IV. V, VI. VIL, 1s. 


GREEK DELECTUS. By H. Younse. Is. 


WEALE'S SERIES.—GRAMMARS. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype Crarxe. 1s. 
GREEK GRAMMAR. By H. C¢. liamitroy. 1s. 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Goopwry. 1s. 

- PRENCH GRAMMAR. By G. L. Srrauss. 1s. 
ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By A. Etwes. ls. 
SPANISH GRAMMAR. By A. E.wes. 1s. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. By G. L. Srravss. Is. 
HEBREW GRAMMAR. By Dr. Brestav. 1s. 





























WEALE’S SERIES.—LATIN CLASSICS. 


CHSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Notes by H. Youre. 2s. 

CICERO. De Amicitia, &. Notes by W. B. Smiru. 2s. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Notes by H. Younc. 1s. 

HORACE. Odes, &. Notes, Analysis, and Explanation of Metres, 
1s. ; Satires, &. Notes by W. B. Smirn. Is, 6d, 


LIVY. Books I. If. ; Notes by H. Youne, 1s. 6d. Books III. IV. 
V.; Notes by Hl. Youne, is. 6d. Books XXI. XXII. ; Notes by W. B. Smurtr, 1s, 6d, 


SALLUST. Catiline, &c. Notes by W. M. Donne. © Is. 6d. 


TERENCE. Andria, &.; Notes by J. Davins, 1s. 6d. Adelphi, &c. ; 
Notes by J. Davies, 2s. 


VIRGIL. The Georgics, &. ; Notes by W. Rusuron and H. Youna, 
1s. 6d. The Aineid; Notes by H. Youne, 2s. 


CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, OVID and ,, PROPERTIUS, 


ELECTIONS from. By W. M. Dosxe. 


SUETONIUS oak the LATER LATIN WRITERS, SELEC- 


TIONS from. By W. M. Donne, 2s. 


LATIN DELECTUS. By H. Youne. 1s, 





WEALE’S SERIES. 
LOCKE on the HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. Selections by 


. H. Emuens. 28 


LOGIC, PURE and APPLIED. By S. H. Emwens. 1s. 6d. 
MUSIC. A Treatise. By Dr. Spencer. 2s, 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTIONS. By Dr. Spencer. 1s, 
ASTRONOMY. By Rev. R. Mary. Is. 

PERSPECTIVE. By Grorce Pyne. 2s. 

LAND and ENGINEERING SURVEYING. By T. Baker. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. By H. Law and G. R. Buryenn. 4s. 6a. 
NAVIGATION. By J. Greenwoop. 2s. 7 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By W. D. Hanisroyn. 4s. 

HISTORY of GREECE. y Ww. D. Hammron and E. Levrey. 


HISTORY of ROME. By EF. Levien. 2s. 6). 
CHRONOLOGY of CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL HIS 


TORY. 2s, 6d. 


COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION. by J. Brenan. 1s. 


arate rae 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON. 
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Now ready, in imperial 8vo, magnificently bound, with 225 Illustrations (Coloured Lithographs 
and Woodcuts), price 31s. 6d., 


THE HEAVENS: 


an Illustrated Handbook of Popular 


Astronomy. 
By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.RAS. 





ALSO NOW READY, THE FOLLOWING :— 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES 
of NATURAL HISTORY. A New Series. 2 Vols., post 
8vo. Illustrations. 2Is. 


TIMBS’S CLUB FE of LONDON. 2 
PERCY FITZGERALD'S CHARLES 


LAMB. His Friends, his Haunts, and his Books. Imperial 
16mo, with Portrait. 7s. 6d. 





EMMELINE LOTT’S HAREM LIFE in 
(MELII CONSTANTINOPLE. Second Edition. 2 
Vols., 21s. 


MISS EYRE'S OVER the PYRENEES 


to SPAIN. Post 8vo, 12s. 
ADMIRAL COLLIER’S FRANCE on the 
EVE of the 1, 00 REVOLUTION. 8vo, Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


“ Pleasant reading from ing to end ; we lay it down with 
a feeling that we have travelled with the Author.”—The Times. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New —e Street ; Publisher in encoun to Her toate 





—wenmeeens sat 


At every Librarian’s and Bookseller's, 


SEE SA W. 


By FRANCESCO ABATI. 


Epirep By Wm. 


WINWOOD READE 





‘««See-Saw’ isa wonderfully good novel, on whose title-page might fitly have been inscribed Browning's couplet— 


Smooth Jacob still robs homely Esau : 
Now up, now down, the world’s one ‘ see-saw.’ 


Its terse and vivid style, its dramatic vigour, its strong sketches of character, and rapid series of unexpected incident, 
make it one of the most brilliant works we have lately read. . 


experienced reader.” —Press. 


“ This fine frenzy is simply egotism run mad. 
nor novel. 


~ 4 Sparkling, well-written, out-spoken, and gers wf malignant, ‘ See-Saw’ 


to its author’s reputation. . . . This is English of whic 


any author may be proud.”— 


. Mr. Reade’s active invention will surprise the most 


Of the incidents, it is sufficient to say they are neither natural 
. His language is always inelegant, and sometimes inaceurate. "Morning Post. 


is a work that cannot fail to add greatly 
Sunday Times. 


“ A whimsical, fantastic, unwholesome book.” —A thencewm. 


** Critics may sneer as they please, but many a young novelist will learn his profession from ‘See-Saw.’ 


It will be 


studied, and deeply too, by men who will affect to despise it.”—Reader. 





EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 


-_— - - - 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


 « ‘ 
TYLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL 
HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. With ong ge a 
ditions to the Author’s Text. Numerous No 
Continuation to the Reign of Queen Victoria. ited. by 
ee et Branpon Turner, M.A. Sixth Edition, cloth, 


Sold also in Separate : ANCIENT HISTORY, 
MODERN HISTORY, 3s. 6d. 


II. 


COMSTO CK’S N ATURAL PHILOSO- 


2s. 6d. 


PHY. Edited and largely augmented Hotayvy, 
~ ~_ Oxon. With Questions for Maataination on each 
Illustrated by 


r, and = . of Problems. 
semhy Three ed Engravings on Wood. Fscp. 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. Toes 


Ill. 


COMPREHENSIVE GERMAN DIC- 
TIONARY, German and and English and German. 
By J. J. Geruacu, LL.D. is Dictionary is more ge 
in the number of its Words and Meanings than 
— German Dictionary hitherto published. Boun 


IV. 


BARNES’ _ QUESTION S on the NEW 
One Vol. (Matthew to Hebrews) cloth, 

ie 1 © or ny Six Parts, 6d. each.—_PART I. Matthew—-Mark. 
PART Il. Luke—John. PART LI. Acts. PART IV. 
Romans. PART V. ist Corinthians. PART VI. Hebrews. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


Imperial 16mo, 826 pp., cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half 
morocco, 13s., 


THE 


STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND 
EXPLANATORY. 


Prepared Especially for the Use of Colleges and Advanced 
Schools. 





By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
With about 300 Engrarings on Wood. 


“ A very valuable =, and one which, though chiefly in- 
tended for the young sti oe, will not ecbdemn ¢ the mature 
scholar.”—Educational Tim 

“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 
at all within moderate compass. We believe it to be scholar- 
like and very well executed .”—Spectator. 


ACRES & SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


WEALE’ S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 





A Complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on application to 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 


q 








New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s. boards ; 4s. cloth, 
TWICE LOST, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By M» B. SMEDLEY, Author of 


“A MERE STORY,” 
&e. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 





MR. NEWLY 
Will immediately publish, in 3 Vois., 
MAGGIE LYNNE. 


By ALTON CLYDE, 
Author of “ Tried and True.” 


Also in 2 Vols., 


ROSE SINCLAIR. 


By G. BLUNT. 





Second Edition, now ready, at every Librury (Newby), 


COMMON SENSE: 
By the Author of ‘‘ Wondrous Strange,” “ Kate Kennedy.” 


** Were we called upon to decide which was the best novel the 
year 1865 produced, we should unhesitatingly pronounce a ver- 
dict in favour of ‘Common Sense,’ ” 





MANUALS for the MANY. —Garden- 


ang tee Oy the pong, 3d.—Allotment Farming for the Many, 

elke ior the Many, rT ay for ‘ihe 

pe Od itchen Garde dening for the Many, 4d.—Flower 
enin, as the Many, 4d. t Gardening hor t the ne Many. 
—Flo Flowers for the Many, 4d.—Poultry Boo _— 

ne Many, 6d.—Window Garden haa Man 

Muck for the Many, 3d.—Rabbi = aioe 

Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be ye $2. for an 

additional postage-stamp. . 


London : 171 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





8th Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


HUNT on the SKIN; a GUIDE to 


the Treatment of Diseases of the Ski ue. and aes 
of to the 


“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable. "Lancet, 


“ Many of these Searles beve been onty tatel rescued from 
the dam. of ine) meee. urers who 


have most contributed to this mprovemen Mtr. Hunt takes a 
very prominent rank.”— Medical . 











London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


sg acl AGASSIZS NEW BOOK. 


This day, at all the simultaneously in 
London and N va rmiva ee 
on and Ste er, , 8vo, with 46 Illustrative 


THE STRUCTURE of ANIMAL LIFE. 


By LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hil. 








NEW STORY, BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
This day, 
MISS BIDDY FROBISHER ; 


A SALT-WATER STORY. 
1 VoL, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 














passages given being erally good, and 
| neatly printed at the the Victoria Fress”™  Tiustrated Pemex 


character, 
the drawings of Doré. Mr. 
and he conjures 


London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate H!!!. 
MR. ELIHU BURRITTS NEW BOOK. 
This day, 
A WALK FROM LONDON TO THE 
LAND’S END; 


WITH NOTES BY THE WAY. 
By ELIHU BURRITT (“The Learned Blacksmith”), 
Author of “A Walk from London to John O’Groat's.” 
With Dlustrations, 8vo, 12s. 


** Since ‘A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End’ was pub- 
Mehed, tn yams £60, Sb DEs teen St Seek .6e Sees Ee our 


Cornu nega STR TAR OH 
fore us,” 
“ Evinces a genial sp largeness of heart, and keenness of 


observation.  eriluatie London News. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 





ILLUSTRATED BY THE NEW METHOD OF ETCHING, 


THE PLEASURES of MEMORY. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Iliustrated with 20 Designs, E’ectrot from the Artist's own 
Etchings upon Glass. 


Small 4to, handsomely bound, pei 5s, 


P " 
which is often missing in more pretentious works.”—Guardian. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hil. 





A BEAUTIFUL GIFT FOR A CHILD. 


THE DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS 
OF DR. WATTS. 


A NEW AND VERY CHOICE EDITION. 


Illustrated with 100 Designs oy o. the first style of from 
Original Designs b nt Artiots, — 
Engraved by ; . vma-s nena 
Printed on the best white paper by Clay. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hil. 





NEW PRESENTATION 


This day, 


POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE; 


CHIEFLY SELECTED FROM MODERN AUTHORS, BY 
PERMISSION. 


Small 8vo, choicely printed, price 6s. 


* The ‘selection is pr a me = a fine one, and —— 
many poems that are not faniliar to ordinary English readers ; 
there are none without “ne beauty, - 4 bat number, if not 
most of them, are really should add that the 
volume is beautifully y tte aa that” the little 
vigneties at the close of the poems are full of grace and spirit.” 
—Spectator. 


*“ The ve appear to have been 


VOLU ME. 


has been very 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hil. 





A NEW STORY BOOK POR YOUNG FOLK. 
THE FROG’S PARISH CLERK, 
AND HIS ADVENTURES IN STRANGE LANDS. 
By THOMAS ARCHER. 


With 20 Nlustrations, beautifully printed on tomed paper. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


“* The Frog's Parish Clerk’ is a strang title, and 
we can venture to say Uhat any eurionity w oe arouse in 
the reader wil! not Btn een when to the book. 


Both letterpress and pm prt ha 4. 
admirably well. The latter, iinctrainan re capital and 
humour which we have rarely seen equalled ; 


they would even bear to be looked at 
Archer's 





te te EEE ABB ey 








Just ppd nt Yon eron So, tpi, 
DOCTOR KEMP: 


THE STORY OF A LIFE WITH A BLEMISH. 
“ Mark if his birth make any difference.” — 


wit pach RT 7 
writen ofl toe Te to ear fries writer «hgh post 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





rey et 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No, LKXXV., price 6s., for JANUARY. 


ConrTeENTSs : 
2. RI BDEN. 
3. MISS —HER FRIENDS AND HER TIMES. 
4. SINAL 
6. LORD 


7. INDUCTIVE THEOLOGY. 
THE NEW PARL 


8. NT. 
9. EPILOGUE ON BOO 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, DESIGNED FOR — 
PREACHERS, STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS. 


THE PULPIT ANALYST. 


EDITED BY JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 

The first number is now ready, price 6d., containing, in addi- 
tion to other Articles, the first of an Interlinear Translation 
of coke I. T. D. M.A.; Notes on the Third 
Chapter by Rev. A. Newth ; and the 
commencement of a Analysis of the Gospel of Mat- 


pastas 1508, the PULPIT ANALYST will contain :— 


LA Discourses on Divine Revelation as Related to 
Human and Collateral Argument 
<r of Bib mere 

2) of a Homiletic Analysis e New Testament. 

3. An Translation of a l or an Epistle, for 
= of Sti its of the 

$ of Sermons ; of Obscure Texts, and Hints 
to Youthful Preachers. 


6. Discussions ons re! to Ministerial Study, 
upon Questi lating y 


6. Critical Notices of Contemporary Literature. 
A Specimen Number post free for Seven Stamps. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d., sewed ; post free, 2s., 


THE CORGREARTIONAL YEAE- 
BOOK, FOR 1866, 
saije0s, and General Statistics of the Denomination. 


Con’ 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





Enlarged to 56 pages monthly, 
Y AND WISE: 
AN. ' MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Edited by OLD MERRY. 
Mr. te Now sate ceed ats ced with 
I ew ore,” commen w 
. Kingston’ ory, ~ ' 


Parents who have not taken in this little odical for 

their ; Be recommended to set the January 

nusnber, post four stamps. 

London: JAI IN, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Beautifully bound, and with numerous Illustrations, price 5s., 


’ BOYS 
OLD (MERRY’S ANNUAL for, 0 


; being the Volume of “ Merry Wise” for 





on rho Old Merry’s genial, eptirating style, are 
welcome him; we can reco 
Annual.”—Evangelical Magazine. 
THRE LATE MISS BREMER. 
THE UTTERF GOSFEL, and 
other , FLy's Bremen. Translated by 
With Engravings. In square 1émo, 


* the most delightful books for children we 
Andersen 


have seen sirce gave telling his little ms 

to the small -h 4 We _— the b author, because 

Miss Bremer resembies manner ; surpassin, 
ut weasinie” tents 


touch t rness, if no 
3 him in subtlety of fancy.”—A thenceum, 


other Illustrations. Elegantly 
ios 


in style, evangelical i 
istration, this Commentary is likely 








in 
favourite.”. 







“A very Scripture by Mrs. Webb. The book 
sinmes up, and will make an : ble present 
for young ustrations are very good.”—Morning 

INDIA; or, sh 
Narrative for the Young, unded 
ngravings, 


of an Officer. With 


that it cannot fail to 
op the WAVES: 2, Story, of 
mo teemyns bie LY ng me ey: bom close of 
the . 
: : a Tale of City 
Edition, 6d. cloth ; 


= story. It is so vivaciously and easily written, 
that it is certain to be read with pleasure.” — Patriot. 


Landi SOGREEM, ALITED, GRODGER, & Enteenosier 
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Now ready, in 1 Vol., royal 8vo, Corrected to the present time, price $8s., 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S | 


PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1966 


“‘ The first authority on all questions affecting the aristocracy.”—Globe. **Beyond comparison with any other 
books of the same class, and perfect of its kind.”—Ezaminer. ** No one can take an this roman volume without seeing 
that it is a book of superior merit and valne, and such as not one person in a thousand could venture upon accom. 
plishing. —Observer. “Ulster King-of-Arms presents us annually with a Peerage and Baronetage, which may be 
classed among the institutions of the count ."—Daily Telegraph. “‘A Peerage like this is really a portion of the 
historic literature of the country, and should be studied by everybody.”—lJilustrated London News. ** As a Book of 
Reference for Lawyers, it is invaluable. They can find nowhere else such reliable and complete Pedigrees, and such 
sce iT ak of the rallies of Soak most ds neu hed glienta. There is no less troublesome or more inte- 
w than 
Per wT eum re ng mye per gh edge y glancing over the pages of such a Peerage as that of Sir Bernard 














Now ready, in One Volume, royal 8vo, price Two Guineas, a New and Enlarged Edition of 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 


(ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS) 


EXTINCT, DORMANT, AND SUSPENDED PEERAGES, 


Illustrated by Steel Engravings of the principal Arms. 


In this New Edition the history of each Title is continued to the present time ; and the various 
Dignities are traced down to their existing Representatives. 





London : HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall. 





** As indispensable as Bradshaw.” —-Timzs. 
THIRD ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


This day is published, crown 8yo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
THE 


STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


A STATISTICAL, GENEALOGICAL, AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
STATES AND SOVEREIGNS OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD FOR 
THE YEAR 1866. 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. 





The STaTesMAN’s YEAR-BooK FOR 1506, by Frederick Martin, contains a vast amount of new and original matter, in 
addition to the revised and corrected statistics of all nations, given in the last edition, and described by the Times as 
** A chart and calendar of the progress of the world.” Prefixed to the new edition are a series of Tables of comparative 
statistics, showing, at a glance, the public revenue and expenditure of the leading States of the world, the density of 
population, the cost of government, the burden of the public debts, the maintenance of the reigning families, the strength 
and cost of the standing armies, and a variety of other interesting statistics, The chief markets of the United Kingdom are 
re obey me eye in this series, showing the consumption of British produce, per head of population, among the chief 
nations on the globe. 

It may truly be asserted that there 1s not a work in existence containing the same amount of statistical, historical, 
and biographical information as the STaTEsMAN’s YEAR-Book, or, to quote a notice in the Spectator, ‘‘ There is not another 
publication containing such an analysis of the collected blue-books of the world.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





Will be published immediately, in 2 Vols., crown 8vo, price 12s., and may be had at all 


JAMES MEETWELL; 


OR, INCIDENTS, ERRORS, AND EXPERIENCES, IN THE LIFE OF 
A SCOTTISH MERCHANT. 





** This Book is.not a work of fiction ; it is a genuine narrative of real life, written by one 
who has experienced it. 





Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


7 





FOR DAILY USE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 





Third Edition, 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; morocco, 40s., 


BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER. 


COMPRISING A COURSE OF ORIGINAL PRAYERS FOR EVERY MORNING AND EVENING IN THE 
YEAR, ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, ACCORDING 
TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
To which is added, Prayers adapted to the Festivals of the Church, and to the varying circumstances 
of the Family ; with others for Special Occasions. By upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church 
of England and Ireland. With an Introductory Essay on Family Worship by Rev. CHARLES 


BRIDGES. 
Eprrep sy REY. C. J. GOODHART anp REV. C. HOLLOWAY. 





London : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 








DICTIONARIES. 


In royal 8vo, cloth, 2 Vols., 21, 2s. ; half morocco, half calf, 
or half russia, 21. 10s., 


CRAIG’S UNIVERSAL, TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL, ETYMOLOGICAL, and PRONOUNCLNG DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, emb all 
the Terms used in Art, Science, and Literature. ew 
Edition, revised by Dr. Nurrauu, with Append’x of New 
Words. The Appendix, separately, in cloth boards, price 6s. 


In royal 8vo, cloth (1,300 pages), price 12s, ; half calf, 14s, ; half 
russia, 16s. ; russia, marbled edges, 20s., 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE;; exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, 
Pronunciation, and Definition of Words; to which are 
added, a Syno of Words differently pronounced by diffe- 
rent Orthoépists, and Walker’s Key to the Classical Pro- 
nunciation of Greek, Latin, and ony Proper Names 
with the addition of a Vocabulary of Modern Geographica 
Names, with their Pronunciation, Tenth Edition, revised 
and corrected. 


In medium 8vo (980 pages), cloth, price 12s., 


WEBSTER and WORCESTER’S NEW 
UNIVERSAL, CRITICAL, and PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TION ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With Walker's 
Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Sonpeere Proper 
Names, a nee, naar of Modern graphical 
Names, and an English Grammar. 


In royal 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d., 


KNOWLES’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Incorporating 
the labours of Sheridan and Walker, with 50,000 additional 
Words, and a Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Names. Ninth Edition, revised. 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth (256 pages), price 2s. ; or roan, 2s. 6d., 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY. With the Accentuation, Orthography, and 
Pronunciation of the English Language, distinctly shown, 
according to the best authorities. To which is added, an 
Introduction to the English Grammar, the Pronunciation 





of the most important Euro Languages, a Chronological 
Ee -_ a variety of Useful Information. N inetieth 
ousand. 


In demy 18mo, cloth (288 pages), price 1s. 6d., 


THE SCHOOL EDITION of JOHNSON’S 


DICTIONARY. A New Edition, adapted to the Present 
State of English Literature, and comprehending the Prin- 
cipal Terms of Military Science, Geology, &c., with a Useful 
Collection of Phijological, Literary, and Historical Articles, 
intended for general reference. 


In demy 18mo, cloth (224 pages), price Is., 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of tke 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Enlarged and Modernized by 
P. Austin Norraut, LL.D. 

In 64mo, cloth (632 pages), price 1s. ; roan, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. ; 

morocco, 2s., 

ROUTLEDGE’S DIAMOND DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISOD LANGUAGE, adapted to the 
Present State of English Literature; in which every good 
word is defined with precision and brevity, and the Accen- 
tuation and Orthography clearly shown. 


In royal 32mo, cloth (250 pages), price 9d.; roan, plain edges, 
10d. ; roan, qi cdnen, Is. ' 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With Walker’s Pronounciation 


of ali the Difficult or Doubtful Words and Marks to show 
where to Double the Consonant in the Participle. 


In 32mo, cloth (200 pages), 8d.; roan, plain, 9d.; roan, gilt 
edges, Is., 


JOHNSON’S POCKET DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE Improved by the addition 
of many Thousand Words. 


In royal 18mo, boards (200 pages), 1s., 
WEBSTER’S PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

ITALIAN. 
In royal 32mo, cloth (834 pages), price 3s. 6d. ; roan, 4s., 


GRAGLIA’S NEW POCKET DICTION- 


ARY of the ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
from Bafetti, Bottarelli, Polidori, and Petroni. A Smal = 
Edition of the Work is also kept, price 2s. 6d. 





GRAMMABS. 


In 12mo, cloth, price 4s., 


THE ETON GREEK GRAMMAR. With 
Rovruxpon. ‘This Book oan also be had'in Tea pee 


Part IL. The Accidence, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
» IL. The Syntax, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

KEXNYS = NGLIS cloth, price Is., 
SH GRAMMAR. With 
on Parsing, Bxercises and QQuowions for Bona cnet eons 

In 16mo, cloth, price 9d. ; roan, 1s., 
LENNIE’S EN GLISH GRAMMAR. Cheap 
on, 


In 16mo, cloth, price 94. ; roan, 1s,, 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH 
New and Improved ne m A 








HISTORIES. 





In post Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from_ the 


Earliest Times to the Year 1858. By the Rev. Jawes Ware, 
M.A. With a Copious Historical Index. 


“ An exceedingly well-written and interesting abridgment of 
our history.— y Telegraph. 


In post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


THE FALL of ROME and the RISE of 


NEW NATIONALITIES. A Series of Lectures on the 
Connexion between Ancient and Modern History. By Jouy 
J. Suzrrarp, D.C.L., Head-Master of Kidderminster School. 


“‘The work possesses great merits, and will be alike useful to 
the student and instructive to the general reader.”—Observer. 
In post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s., 
MOTLEY’S RISE and FALL of the DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With an Illustration. 


In crown 8vo, cloth (750 pages), price 6s., 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


to 1863. By Arruvur Barter Tuomrsox. Printed on toned 
paper, with 400 Illustrations by Dalziel Brothers. 


In 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s., 


A PICTURE HISTORY of ENGLAND for 


the YOUNG. By Dr. Dvickxey. With 80 large Illustra- 
tions, Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


In 12mo, cloth, half-bound, price s., 


| 


| 
| 
' 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


' 
| 


THE HISTORY of FRANCE. From the | 


Invasion of the Franks under Clovis to the Accession of | 


Louis Philippe. By Emite Ibe Boynecnose. 
tion, Translated from the latest Paris Edition. 


In fscp. 8vo, cloth, price s., 


THE HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, from | 


the Earliest English Intercourse. By Cuartes MacraRLANe. 


With 8 Illustrations and a Map. 
In post 8vo, cloth, price ds., 


D’AUBIGNE'S HISTORY of the REFC 
MATION of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Abridge aad 
Translated by the Rev. J. Gixt. 


“ Mr. Gill’s careful and judicious abridgment of D’Aubigné’s 
‘History of the Keformation’ cannot fail to be acceptable to 
the numerous class of readers who lack either time or oppor- 
tunity to study the original work.”—Spectator. 


In post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 5s., 
THE GREAT BATTLES of the BRITISH 
ARMY, including the Russian War. By Cuar.es Macrar- 


LANE, 
In fscp. 8vo, cloth, 2s., 


GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Tn fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s., 


WATTS'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. With 
a Map. A Cheap Edition of this Work is also kept, in royal 
32mo, cloth, 1s. 


In fscp. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 8d., 
WHITE’S LANDMARKS of the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 8d., 
WHITE’S LANDMARKS of the HISTORY 
ot GREECE. 
In fs: ‘c, boards, Is., 
EDWARD'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


In 18mo, boards, price 6d., 
A SUMMARY of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


from the Roman Conquest to the Present Time. With 
Observations on the Progress of Art, Science, and Civiliza- 
tion, and Questions adapted to each Paragraph, For the 
Use of Schools, By A. B. Epwargps. 





MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


In fscp. 8vo cloth, price 2s., 
YOUNG’S ALGEBRA and PLANE TRI- 
GONOMETRY. 
In fsep. 8vo cloth (167 pages), 1s. 1d.; or in red sheep, 1s. 6d.; 


WALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S | ASSIST- 


ANT; being a apm of Arithmetic, and a complete 

on Book for the Use of Schools. A New and Improved 

tion, to which is added an Appendix on the Decimal 
Coinage. By J. R. Youne. 


N.B,—A KEY to the above is also kept ; in cloth, 3s, 
The cheapest Penny Table-Book. 

In 32mo, paper cover (64 pages), price 1d.; or bound in cloth, 2d.; 
ROUTLEDGE’S PENNY TABLE-BOOK, 
containing a great variety of useful information. 

In 18mo boards, price 6d., 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 


Book L, based on Sim ’s Text with Explanato 
marks, ke., by Francis Youre. kent 


In 18mo boards, price 6d., 


ARITHMETICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL 
aan MRCP mn ee ee. 

GH ’ . a 
donsent Addthis ty F.ANorna iD 
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READING BOOKS. 


In square 16mo, cloth, 5s., 
THE TRADES : pedia 
ee & about all the act np teed 
Arcuer. With 300 Illustrations. 


In post Svo, cloth is., 
RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. Epito- 


mized by Gores TownsEnD. 
In crown Svo, cloth, 5s. each, 


1. PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND and 
ISABELLA. 


2. PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of MEXICO. 
3. PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of PERU. 
4, PRESCOTT’S CHARLES the FIFTH. 
5. PRESCOTT’S PHILIP the SECOND. 


In royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 
1. POPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD. 


2. POPE’S HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 
In fscp. 8vo, cloth (184 pages), price 3s., 





_A GERMAN READING BOOK, in PROSE 


and VERSK. Selected and Arranged by Oswald, Also 


in Two Parts. Prose, Is. 6d.; Poetry 
In fsep. Svo, cloth gilt, 2s., 


THE STANDARD POETRY BOOK for 
—- Containing Selections from all the Best 


‘ Such a good collection has not appeared for years.”"—Book- 
setier. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth (192 pages), 1s., 


EASY POETRY. A Selection from the 
Best Authors. With Coloured Illustration. 


In 48mo, cloth, [lustrated, 6d., 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth, 1s., 


LITTLE POEMS for LITTLE READERS. 


Sixteenth Thousand. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth boards, price Is., 


READING MADE EASY. ANNE 
Bowman. With many Iustrations. This also kept 
in limp cloth, ; rice 6d. 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth (120 pages), price 1s., 


MUCH in LITTLE. A Compendium of 


Facts and Information for the Use of Young People. By 
Mrs. W. Aungrr. 


ILLUSTRATED READING-BOOKS.—EDITED BY THE 
REV. T. A. BUCKLEY. 


Strongly bound, cloth, 


THE BOYS’ FIRST READING-BOOK. 
Is. A 


THE BOYS’ SECOND READING-BOOK. 
THE GIRLS’ FIRST RE ADING-BOOK 
THE GIRLS’ SECOND READING-BOOK. 
LITTLE LADDERS to LEARNING. Each 


Illustrated with 125 Woodeuts by John n 
Weir, and others. Crown 8vo, sewed in fancy 6d . 


each, 
1. What to Eat and Drink. 
2. Animals and their Uses. 


SPELLING BOOKS. 


The cheapest Spelling Book ever published. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt (158 pages), price Is., 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH SPELLING 
BOOK. With 300 large Mlustrations. 


In 12m0, cloth, printed on large paper, Is. each, 
GUYS ENGLISH SPELLING - BOOK. 


Illustrated. 
CARPENTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 


MAVOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK, 
In fsep. 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 9d. edoh, 


GUY'S ENGLISH SPELLING - BOOK. 
Illustrated. 


CARPENTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 
MAVOR'S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK, 


VYSE’S SPELLING-BOOK, 54 Cuts. 
FENNING’S UNIVERSAL SPELLING- 
BOOK, 8 Cute, 


MARKHAMiS SPELLING, 20 Cuts. 





LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE BIL: 
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By ‘the Rev. P. FROST, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


1. ECLOGA LATIN: a First Latin Reading-Book, with 
! asteh Beton and a Dictionary. Uniform with “ Analecta Grwca Minora.” Fsep. 8vo, 


Ba hw 
preety, | , beginning with pod eae constructions ; after 
upil be com “ 


ee soncteeated first La tent te take up Ovid which is f iikely to be very useful.”— 
2. ANALECTA GRAZCA MINORA ;; with Introductory Sentences, 
English Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition, fscp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“This excellent and well-arranged book is founded upon Dalzell’s ‘ Analecta Graca Minora,” 
to which, however, it presents various important differences.”—English Churchman. 
5. MATERIALS for GREEK Re eign COMPOSITION. Fscp. 

8vo, 3s. ; Key, 5s. 
4. MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Third 
Edition, fscp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; Key, 4s. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Hewrrr Key, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Com tive Grammar, td Head-Master of the J unior Schoo ‘ in Univ ersity 
College. Fifth Thousand, corrected and enlarged, post 8vo, 8s. 
PROFESSOR KEY’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for 
SCHOULS. New Edition, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS: a Progressive Series of Exercises in 
Construing. By Atrrep J. Cuvncn, M.A., one of the Masters of Merchant-Taylor's 
School, London. Fsep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, 
ee By the Rey. F. Sr. Joun Tuacxeray, Assistant-Master, Eton College. Fscp. 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edidit. G. S. Watxnr. 
New Edition, on fine paper, complete in one thick vol. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


ve Volume contains a Library of the Poetical Latin Classics, correctly 
pertius, Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, 





LIVII HISTORLA, libri quinque priores. With English Notes, 


by Prevervnit. New Edition, 12mo, roan, 5s. 


HISTORLAZ, the Same, Books I.—I1I. tely, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Livi HISTORLAS the Same, Books IV. and v supametely, cloth, 38. 6d. 


‘THE ODES and CARMEN SASCULARE of HORACE. Tran- 


siated into ee Verse, by Jomy Conrneron, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in 
the University of Oxford. Second Editi on, fsep, 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 5s. 


SELECTIONS from OVID: Amores, Tristria, Heroides, “Meta- 
morphoses. With English Notes. By the Rev. 4S. Macceane, M.A. Fscp. 8vo, 3s, 6c. 


SABRINA COROLLA in HORTULIS REGLZ SCHOL 
poo nainkag a contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. Editio Altera. 8vo, 12s. ; 


THE AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORI, and EUMENIDES of 


Tang Iphigenia, Translated in Engi Verse by "-. Swaxwick, Translator of Faust, 


CLASSICAL T. TABLES. 


i. NO QUEDAM ; or, The Principal Tenses of such 
eee oe gemma Bf a teape 
2. ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 


8vo, Is. 


3. LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 8vo, 1s. 
4. LATIN VERSIFICATION. 8vo, 1s. 
5. PRINCIPLES of LATIN SYNTAX. 8vo, 1s. 


6. HOMERIC DIALECT: its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. 
By J. S. Bann, T.C.D. an | Is. 6d. 
lar P a Defec- 


7. A CATALOGUE of GREEK VERBS, Irre 
tive. By J. 8. Barney, T.C.D. New Edition, revised, 8vo, 2s. 


8. RICHMOND RULES to form the OVIDIAN DISTICH, &e. 
By J. Tare, M.A. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


DR, RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
FRR RANGA AN, Comment "i BEM os Nig 





: from the 
Words and further Iiustrations 2 Vols. 4to, 41. 14s. 6d. ; bound in Russia, 

- Sl, 158, 6d. ; Russia, 61. 12s. 
is eee ese of Se os ip-—are wesed bo hele origin. 
‘The Expianations are uced from the e meaning e 0 usages, 

The Quotations are none Chronol psy, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 

a*e — 1 yy ae ee separately, 4to, 12s. as 

** It is an admirable addition , suppl a —¢ gost eratum, as exhi- 

the [or oe Words brth. com oy Oy od s that have 


and the connexions it has fo fenned ty h series of 
order. This is such a Dictionary as forined no other language 


befallen it, 
Sater aaa 
RICHARDSON'S - ‘NEW DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
es ano bining on with Btymology ; to to which is prefixed a 


Explanati 
Examination, the use of the Dic- 
pty Te + ‘or Examination a oad Exercises. New 


Foxy ood tuition as a “pook 
Quotations, 15s. ; half Russia, 20s. ; Russia. 24s. 
DR. RICHARDSON on the STUDY of LAN GUAGE. Fscp. 


Svo, 4s. 6d. 
THE ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 


Erwest Apams, Ph.D. Fourth Edition, revised, post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


COMMON WORDS with CURIOUS DERIVATIONS. By the 
Ven. C, J. Surru, M.A., Vicar of Erith, and fate Archdeacon of Jamaica. Fscp. 8vo, 3s. 6. 


THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH and GENERAL 
| mg § am mara Present Time. By D. Beate. Seventh Edition, crown 


CHRONOLOGICAL MAPS. By D. Beatz. No. I. England, 
2. 61. No. II, Ancient History, 2. Or the Two together, 3s. 6d. 


FIRST CLASSICAL MAPS, with Chronological Tables of Grecian 
By tmesy ‘Tables of Jewish Chronology, and a Map of Palestine. By the Rev. 
Tare, M.A. Edition, imperial &vo, 7s. 


WEBSTER’S * COMPLETE 1 DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
oi la ito, L084 pp. 31s. Cd; half calf, 40x calf or hatt Russia, 42s. 7 





LE NOUVEAU TRESOR; or, French Student's Companion. 





A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY; or, a 
Sees Brneteees of Sette ant Dvents for the Use of Behosks, Fusiites, sad O: tes 
for Public E ons. By Arruv wes. Third Edition, enlarged, Svo, 2s. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK: a Practical Geography, 
calculated to facilitate the study of that useful science, by a constant reference e 
Blank Maps. By M. E.8. 12mo, 2s.; the Blank Maps, 4to, coloured, 2s. 

THE ENUNCIATIONS and FIGURES belonging to the PRO- 
POSITIONS in the First Six and part of the Eleventh Books of EUCLID’S ag al 


fusselly read in the Universities). —— for — in Geometry. By the 
| ce D.D. New Edition, 8vo, 1s.; on cards, in case, 5s, 6d.; without the 
gures, 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID. The First Six Books, with a 
Commentary by Dr. Dioyysius Larnpver. Tenth Edition, 8vo, 6s. 


—_—. 





WORKS by OLIVER BYRNE, eanety Seehene of Mathematics at the late College of 
1. THE YOUNG DUAL ARITHMETICIAN : an Elementary 


Introduction to the Art and Science of Dual Arithmetic. 12mo, 5s. 6d. [Now ready | 


2. DUAL ARITHMETIC ; or, the Calculus of Concrete Quanti- 


ties Knownand Unknown, Exponential ‘and Transcendental, including Angular Magnitudes. 
With Analysis. 8vo, 14s. 


3. DUAL ARITHMETIC. Part II. Completing the Seience, 
and containing the Application of both Branches. 8vo. [Shortly. 
4 


. DUAL TABLES (Ascending Branch). Comprising Dual 
Numbers, Dual Logarithms, and Common Numbers. Large 8vo. [Shortly. 


TABLES of TRIGONOMETRICAL VALUES, ANGULAR 


MAGNITUDES, and FUNCTIONS in DUAL LOGARITHMS. ” Large 8vo. 
[Immediately. 


ENGLISH POETRY for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS ; or Florilegium 


Poeticum Anglicanum. Fscp. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


TYTLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient 
and Modern. With a Comparative View of Ancient and Modern Geogra hy, and a Table 
+ Chseneieey coutinued the .esent time. New Edition, ca y revised, thick 


A COMPENDIUM of FACTS and FORMULA in PURE 
MATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. G. R. Swaucey, F.R.A.S., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, late Lecturer on Natural osophy, and Head Mathematical 
Master in *s College School. Fsep. 8vo, 3s. 


BELL and DALDY’S ILLUSTRATED SERIES of SCHOOL 


BOOKS, royal 16mo, one bound in cloth. 

Grape I. School Primer, 65 Titeetrceions, 6d.—II. School Reader, b pig many Illustra- 
eageay t= Is. ; 5 oe aes for Schools, 37 ~~. — is.—IIL. Life o —_ 16 Ilnstrations, 
1s.; Seripture Parables, 16 Illustrations, pture Miracles, 13 Illustrations, 1s,—lV. 
Wood’s New Testament History 16 Ilustrations 1s. ; Old Testament History, 16 Illustrations, 
is.—V. Story of Bunyan’s Pi ’s Progress, 1 6 Illustrations, price 1s. (Others in preparation.) 


or 








A NEW FRENCH COURSE, by F. E. A. GASC, M.A. 


1, THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK. This work is partly based 


mn Ollendorff's System, as adapted by Dr. Ahn; but the arrangement T ehodionl, 
wed proper attention is paid to the Direct Teaching of the Grammar. New Edition, tsep. 


FRENC! CH FABLES for BEGINNERS, in Prose. With an 
x of allthe Words. New 
» cs a purer and more modern eden ciple thins ditetie aiken et thie dines.”—-A tanith 


3. SECOND FRENCH BOOK ; being a Grammar and Exercise 
Book. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


4. KEY to FIRST and SECOND FRENCH BOOKS. 3s. 6d. 

5. HISTOIRES AMUSANTES et INSTRUCTIVES. With 
English Notes. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 

6. MODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION. New Edition, 


Price 2s. 6d. 
7. KRENCH POETRY for the Young. A Selection from the 
best Authors. With English Notes. 2s. 


8. MATERIALS for ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION ; or, 
Selections from the best E Prose Writers, to be turned into French, with Idiomatic 


nglish 
——- of Difficulties, and Copious Grammatical Notes. New Edition, price, 4s. 6d.; 
a Students, could not have a better book.” —Athenceum. 


9. PROSATEURS CONTEMPORAINS ; or, Selections in Prose. 
Chiefly from Contemporary French Literature. With English Notes. Fscp. 8vo, 5s. 


10. LE PETIT COMPAGNON : a French Talk-Book for Little 
Children. With 52 Tlustrations, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

1, *SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. With 

Notes. Edited by F. EK. A. Gasc, M.A. New Edition, revised, fsep. Svo, 3s. 


2. *PICCIOLA. By X. B. Sarntinz. With English Notes. Edited 


by Dr. Uvave. New Edition, revised, Me 3s. 6d. 
* These Eaitions have been selected for the Mid Class _ 


ADVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par Freneton. With 
English Notes. Edited by C. J. Delille. Second Edition, revised, fscp. Svo, 43. 6d. 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII. Par Votrarre. With 
English Notes. Edited by L. Direy. New Edition, revised, fscp. Svo, 3s. 6d. 


SCHILLERS WALLENSTEIN. Com mplete Text. With 
Notes, &. By Dr. Bcecuuer, Professor of German, King’s College, London. _ 6s. 6d. 


. GERMAN BALLADS from SCHILLER, GOETHE, and 
UHLAND With Notes, &. By C.L. Buruerinuy. 38. 6d. 


_Bnslish 


a ot *# we 





to = ay} the Translation of English into French at Sight. By M. Four- 


teenth Edition, 3s. 


THE FRENCH “DRAMA. With Arguments in English at the 
seen of nah; Seses, call ates, © Critical and Explanatory. By A. Gowsserr. Comedies 


er, Athalie; by P. Corneill 


Polyeucte, ; by T. Corneille ’Pla oltaire—Brutus, Zaire, Alzire, 
rant, ha Fanatisine, Mérope, La Mort de César, , at ins 
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